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MARS A LA MODE. 

I x1KE to turn over the pages of that admi- 
rably illustrated edition of the Life of 
Napoleon, in which M. Horace Vernet has 
oured forth all the riches of his facile pencil, 
fis varied powers of expression, and his vast 
erudition in military matters, Glancing 
at the varieties of garb assumed by the Em- 
peror at different stages of his career—from | 
the long frock coat and embroidered collar of | 
the pale meagre young man with flowing 
locks who commanded the artillery at Toulon, 
and crossed the bridge of Lodi ;: to the laurel-| 
crowned Imperator in that strange corona- 
tion costume invented for him by Talma ; the 
velvet robe sewn with golden bees, the lace 
ruff, the long eagle-tipped sceptre ; from the 
world-known little cocked hat, high boots, 
and gray great coat worn by the stern, sad, 
ruined man who bade his troops adieu at Fon- 
tainebleau, to the straw hat, linen jacket, and 
loose pantaloons of Longwood, St. Helena ; 
glancing at all these, I try to conjure up to 
myself an idea of that ghostly Midnight Review 
which poetry has imagined, and painting and 
music Sows successively striven to express. If 
such an impossible sight could ever be, how 
much of awful grandeur, yet how much of fan- 
tastic eccentricity it would present! As the 
ghostly drums beat, and the unearthly trum- 

ets sounded, the graves of this vast’ military 
Liideshaldsdeve red so far and wide, by mount, 
and stream, and sea—would give up their 
dead, From the Vendée, and the Loire; 
from Fleurus, Jemappes, and the ditches of 
Valenciennes ; from the plains of Lombardy, 
and the mountains of Calabria; from the 
shadow of the Pyramids, and the choked 
trenches of Acre, and the poisoned wells of 
Jaffa; from the snows of Eylau, and the 
charred embers of Moscow, and the icy waters 
of the Beresina; from beneath the golden 
barley at Ligny, and from the ashes of the 
chateau of Hougoumont; they would all 
come. The ardent young volunteers of the 
Republic in its first stormy days; the Requi- 
sitionaries, the peasant soldiers who, without 
bread, without shoes, almost without arms, 
crossed the Alps to find shoes and bread 
(and some of them death, and some of them 
thrones, and some of them marshals’ batons) 
on the other side ; the revolutionary generals | 
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with high plumed hats, long coats, tricoloured 
sashes, and topboots; the glittering bar- 
barically clothed mamelukes; the fleet- 
mounted guides ; the cumbrous artillery ; the 
brilliant hussars, all furs and embroidery, 
led by the famous sabreur with the snow- 
white plume; the Old Guard with their 
high caps, long grizzled moustaches, and 
clean white gaiters; the beardless con- 
script; the grenadier of the isle of Elba ; the 
red Polish lancer; the steel-clad helmeted 
cuirassier of Waterloo, breaking his valorous 
heart and strength against the English 
squares: these would all be there. From 
three uarters of the earth would these 
grisly warriors arrive ; the bones assembling, 
the muscles reclothing, the tattered uniforms 
enveloping; epaulettes shining through 
shrouds ; coffin-plates glistening into gorgets; 
the mouldering dust and ashes gathering into 
a mighty army, as in the days of old in the 
valley which was full of dry bones. The 
smoke of the battle would be seen; its roar 
would be heard above the vapours of the 
tomb: the countersign once more Waterloo, 
and the watchword St. Helena! 

I can’t help it. I do my best to be 
serious; but, through the very centre of 
this ghastly spectacle of the imagination 
there will persist in piercing, a fantastic, 
ludicrous mind-picture of a conclave of 
cnmneihens-taldek members of clothing 
boards, military tailors, and army accoutre- 
ment makers, sitting in perturbed and anxious 
deliberation in re vestiarif,—as to how the 
British soldier is henceforth to be clad. I 
have somewhere read of a French savant 
who was present at a dinner table where 
a violently ponderous theological discus- 
sion formed the conversation. Questions of 
doctrine, of discipline, of polity, were elabo- 
rately argued, Everybody had his theological 
praxis to state and to maintain ; all hammered 
the table, and raised their voices to the 
loudest pitch, save one grave, pale-faced gen- 
tleman who, clad in solemn black, with a 
white neckcloth, ate and drank prodigiously, 
but said never a word. The savant at last 
grew somewhat nettled at the grave man’s 
taciturnity, and charged him with a theolo- 
gical poser of the abstrusest description. Ié 
behoved the man in black to say or do some- 
thing. Whereupon, with the severest gravity 
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he drew tow rds him a silver candlestick, | imaginable form : like porringers, like candle 
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drew from if the wax candle, threw it up| boxes, like beer-warmers, like Chinese pa- 


over his heal,so as to describe a double 


godas, like pint pots, like flower-pots: with 


summersau it, which it did so accurately as to | epaulettes, successively like ornamental bell- 


return int» the candlestick ; then, while: his 
audience were still staring with amazement, 
the silent man rose, drew back his chair a 
few paces, leaped high into the air, turned 
head ove heels, and: tell into his seat on the 
chair witi out moving « muscle of his face. 
The man in black was indeed no other than 
Debureau, the renowned mountebank of the 
Funambules, a1.1 I need not cay that he spoilt 
the learned theotogicai discu.cion for that 
evening. 

In like manner my vagabond thoughis have 
been turning head over heels in the Merry 
Andrew fasbion,—and the awful solemnity 
ot Napoleon reviewing his spectral braves, 
gives place to vulgar notions of sealed patterns, 
regulation coatees, felt helmets, shell jackets 
versus: tunics, the virtues and vices of gold 
and worsted lace, the weight of knapsacks, 
the circular or conical form of bullets, the 
abominations of stocks and shoulder belts, 
the cloth-yard, the sleeve-board, and the 
tailor’s goose. Mars in his aspects of fire, 
famine, and slaughter, is entirely superseded 
by Mars a la mode. 

The only midnight review I can picture to 
myself, in my present frame of mind, is a 
phantasm which, when one of those clothing- 
board members or army tailors lays his head 
on his bolster at night, might rise before him 
after the vexed discussions of the day. All 
the absurdities and variations of centuries 
of military fashion might troop past his bed 
to the rough music of thimbles and shears. 
The Roman legionary with his casque and 
buckler, his spear and lambroquins; the 
sergeant of Queen Boadicea’s body-guard, 
with his knotted club, and mantle of skins, 
the rest of his body naked, and stained with 
woad, dark blue, in a neat but not gaudy 


manner; the kernes and gallowglasses of| 


General Macbeth ; the shock-headed woollen- 
elad Saxons; the half-naked, golden collar 
and bracelet bedizened hordes of Canute the 
Dane ; the trim-shaven Normans, with regis- 
tered shirts of mail; men at arms with 
morions, battle-axes, curtal-axes, maces, arba- 
lests, pikemen, javelin men ; archers in Kendal 

reen, with their cloth-yard shafts ; Eliza- 

ethan arquebusiers, with tin-pot helmets, 
and small-clothes stuffed out to a preter- 
natural size ; Cromwellian troopers with buff 
coats, bandoliers, and Bibles ; Life Guards, 
in slouched hats and feathers, periwigs, laced 
cravats, and boots like buckets; in shovel 
hats, three-cornered hats, cocked hats, “coach- 
wheel” hats, cocked hats again, muff caps, 
helmets with tops like mutton-chops, German 
silver helmets with white, red, and black 

lumes ; in jack boots, gaiters, Wellington 

oots, and jac's boots again ; in Ramilies wigs, 
bob-wigs, pigtails, powder, and their natural 
hair. ‘‘heinfantryof the line with caps of every 





pulls, like frogs turned pale and in convul- 
sions, like swollen sausages, like mops without 
the handles, like balls of Berlin wool without 
the crochet needle, like muflins fringed round 
their circumference : in coats single-breasted, 
double-breasted, pigeon-breasted ; with waist- 
bands, now just below the arm-pits, now just 
above the knees ; with long tails, short tails, 
tails turned back, tails tury zd forward, and no 
tails. In pipeclayed s.n7ils, and successively 
in short, long, ti<l.v ane ioose trousers: in half 
gaiters, i. sort gaite:s,and in long gaiters with 
Sfty or sixtv z.vons to button and unbutton 
per diem: in half boots, whole boots, and ankle- 
jacks; in buckled shoes, clasped shoes, and 
laced shoes. In all manners of belts, straps, 
stocks, tags, loops, tassels, fringes, furbelows, 
stars, stripes, flourishes, scrolls, peaks, laps, 
facings, edgings, snippings, and crimpings ; 
now with “a sleeve like a demi-cannon,” here 
up and down, carved like an apple-tart there, 
slish and slash, like to a censer in a _barber’s 
shop. What would all Napoleon’s reviews be 
to that British parade of the ghosts of bygone 
fashions ; of spectral pipeclay, of hair powder | 
deceased, of heelball tottering, of cross-belts * 
moribund, of stocks dead? <A sort of galop 
infernal of past and present helmets, shakos, 
coatees, knapsacks, belts, boots, and epau- 
lettes, would seem to pass before the dazzled 
eyes of the arbiter of military costume. I 
do not myself wonder much at the indecision 
which has prevailed, and at the delay which 
has arisen in the choice of a new costume for 
the army. Mars has been a la mode in so 
many different shapes; he has been so fre- 
quently nipped and snipped, patched, sewn- 
up, and taken to pieces again, that it does 
not cost the imagination much to figure him 
standing now and then, like the old caricature 
of the contemplating Englishman, naked, 
with a pair of shears beside him, in dire 
uncertainty as to what dress he shall wear 
next, 

Among the many themes for wonderment 
and meditation which a sight of the great 
old Duke of Wellington. used, in his 
lifetime, always to afford me, was the 
thought of the immense variety of uniforms 
the brave old man must have worn during 
his lifetime. For the Duke, be it remem- 
bered, was always in the fashion, and, within 
a week of his death, was the best-dressed gen- 
tleman in England. Yet in his first ensigney 
he must have worn hair-powder and a pig- 
tail, a cocked hat as large as a beadle’s, silver 
bell-pull epaulettes, tights like a rope-dancer, 
and ankle-jacks not unlike those of a dust- 
man. The Duke of Wellington in a pigtail 
and ankle-jacks! Can you reconcile that 
regulation costume of the subaltern in the 
Thirty-third Foot with the hessian boots 
and roll-collar of Talavera; the gray 
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frock, glazed hat, white neckcloth and 
boots named after himself, of Waterloo: the 
rich field-marshal’s uniform, covered with 
orders, of the snowy-headed old patriarch 
who smiles upon the baby Prince, in Winter- 
halter’s picture. Or, to offer a stronger con- 
trast, what can be more antagonistic, to the 
pigtail and the ankle-jack, than the gor- 
geously-attired ‘old hero, his peer’s robes 
above his glittering uniform, carrying the 
sword of state before the Queen of England 
at her coronation ? 

There has been of late days a general out- 
ery against, and a vehement demand for, the 
radical reform of the costume of the 
British army. Common sense at home has 
cried out against some of its most manifest 
absurdities, and experience has inveighed 
against it fromthe tented field. The agitation 
for the remodelling of Mars has been much 
more vehement among the civilians than 
among the followers of the warlike god 
himself. Captain Nolan modestly hints at 
the superiority of wooden over steel scab- 
bards for cavalry. Some military authori- 
ties gently presume to doubt the benefits 
arising from hussars having an extra jacket 
into whose sleeves they never put their arms ; 
of their wearing caps like ladies’ muffs, with 
red silk bags hanging from the side, and 
shaving brushes atop; they suggest a sensible 
alteration here, a strap the less there. With- 


out fuss or parade, they quietly object to gold- 
lace. But yourgreat civil authorities will have 


no half measures. “ Reform it altogether ! ” 
they shout wildly. No more stocks, no more 
ing, no more button-brushes, no more cherry- 
coloured pantaloons, no more bearskin caps, 


knapsacks, pipeclay, belts, facings, lace, or | 


embroidery. They write fifty thousand let- 
ters to The Times, in which the absurdi- 
ties of military dress are dwelt upon with 
savage irony and excruciating humour, 
The dress, and accoutrements, and disci- 
= of the troops of his Majesty the 


ing of Candy, his Majesty the Emperor of | 


the Patagonians, and her Majesty the Queen 
of the Amazons, are vaunted to the skies: to 
the deep disparagement of our own miserable, 
worthless, absurdly clad, troops, who can’t 
breathe, work, stoop, walk, run, stand, or fight. 
The Candian chasseurs owe their superla- 


tively greater skill in hitting a mark to their | 


unimprisoned arms and wide trousers ; the 
Patagonian sappers and miners survey, plan, 
dig, sap, and mine in an infinitely superior 
manner because of their comfortable boots ; 
even the Amazonian bashi-bazouks—dressed 
in a reasonable manner; and not in the 
infamous, atrocious, absurd, hideous, stifling, 
choking, murderous way that ours are—do 
greater execution in the field. 

Now, thisisall very wellup to a certain point. 
That there is a great deal to be mended, in 
the equipment of our fighting men, and that 
a great deal must be mended, no reasonable 
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person can doubt. Comfort, expediency, 
safety, and economy, demand many changes 
in the uniform of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery—of the ‘general camp, pioneers and all. 
I shall be glad to see these changes made 
speedily ; though not without deliberation. If 
they are not found to be advantageous, try 
back and begin over again. Remember 
Bruce and the spider. Only last Saturday, 
at the little club where I enjoy my harmony, 
pending the arrival of my election at the 
Carlton, I heard a gentleman attempt Norah 
the pride of Kildare no less than seven 
times. He broke down regularly, and 
always at the same place, but was not the 
least disconcerted at being requested to “try 
back,” and at last accomplished the ditty to 
the entire satisfaction of the room. In mili- 
tary tailoring, as well as in singing, the il- 
lustrious performers may try back with great 
advantage. 

In this great “Reform your (military) 
tailors’ bills,” however, I cannot go so far as 
the fifty thousand letter writers in The 
Times. I will not pin my faith upon Justitia 
who shrieks for shooting jac: *ts ; I will not 
swear by Veritas who screams for short 
blouses with leather belts, and plenty of 
pockets in front; I will not adhere to the 
excited letter writers who vehemently de- 
mand the immediate abolition of all epau- 
lettes, plumes, and embroidery as abominable. 
In this somewhat (to my mind) fierce and 
sweeping denunciation of military smartness 
and tinery, I trace the presence of that inde- 


| fatigable sect of religionists who swear by 
white ducks, no more epaulettes,no more shav- | 


bristles, snouts, grunts, and  curly-tails. 
It was but a fortnight ago that I had 
to deplore the presence of the whole hog in a 
teetotal procession ; I confess, with sorrow, 
that I find him in this clothes’ reform agita- 
tion, a military whole hog: a hog in armour, 
but still a hog, and a whole one. 

There are many absurdities, many incon- 
veniences, many ridiculous dandyisms, in the 
costume of thearmy. Granted. Frock coats 
protect the thighs better than coatees ; epau- 
lettes are useless lumps of bullion ; helmets 
are preferable to shakos ; buttons and lace are 
somuch metaland lace thrown away. Granted, 


| granted, granted. Therefore dispense with the 


slightest attempt at ornament, and stop short 
of a button beyond the number absolutely 
necessary. No, I cannot quite come to that. [ 
cannot in anything whatsoever, yield myself 
up, bound hand and foot, to the uglifiers 
—men who have an innate, though I am wil- 
ling to believe an unconscious, hatred of 
every thing in which there is the slightest 
trace of beauty, symmetry, or fancy. I tremble 
for the day when the British grenadier, attired 
by whole-hoggery in the severest style of 
utilitarianism, would be nothing but a slovenly, 
slouching, tasteless, hideous guy. I don’t 
want him to be a guy. I want him to be 
sensibly, comfortably, and usefully dressed ; 
but I would leave him a little pride in him- 
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Self, if he be, as Captain Bobadil says, so 
generously minded; and I doubt if he or 
anybody else would be much the worse 
for it. 


PIPING DAYS. 


Tue little English province covered with 
houses of which the inhabitants are called 
Londoners, is by nature, as most people 
know, one of the wholesomest bits of land in 
the United Kingdom. I think away the 
houses for a minute, and get back the pure 
stream of the Thames, and the flocks of swans 
disporting themselves near the green slopes 
that. descend from the line of ground now 
covered by the Strand. The traveller whom 
I choose to suppose landing from his boat 
nnder a clump of willows at the point now 
called Hungerford Stairs, may ascend the 
rising ground, and, by a path winding beside 
the trunk, here of an , there of an elm, 
stray to the edge of the wood upon its crest. 
Thence let him look over the sparkling river 
to the flat meadow and forest lands of Surrey. 
Under trees, through shrubs and over wild- 
flowers, suppose him to cross the ground now 
covered by the courts surrounding Drury. 
Lane, and then turn to descend Holborn 
Hill, a green declivity. I think of it so, 
with its head lighted by a sunbeam that has 
slanted over an adjacent hill now covered by 
Pentonville, and that has scattered by the 
way some of its light over the leaves of the 
fresh coppice now replaced by Coldbath 
Fields prison and Coppice Row. 

From the hill, this exceedingly old English 
gentleman can, ifhe likes, descend into a valley 
through which a swift little stream, the river 
Fleet, rattled away under its alder-bushes, 
hurrying with its gift of pure spring water to 
the transparent Thames. Crossing the Fleet by 
stepping-stones, or by a rustic bridge, I take 
this traveller to ascend the opposite rise of 
Snow Hill,—famous in spring for its snow- 
drops. Swerving then to the right, and 
gathering foxgloves among the old trees on 
the site of Paternoster Row and Newgate 
Market, he reaches the crest of the eminence 
on which St. Paul’s Cathedral is now built. 
There we will be cheaply bountiful, and give 
him a dinner, which let him eat under the 
shade of a wide-spreading beech, with his 
eyes still about him. For, he has to relish, 
not his dinner only, but also a glimpse 
through trees covering unborn Cheapside, of 
the glitter of the Thames somewhere towards 
the spot now known as London Bridge. 
Descending afterwards for an evening ramble 
through the pleasant Spitalfields, hé pre- 
sently must needs quicken his pace; and, 
passing over the meadows now covered by 
the butchers’ shambles in Whitechapel, or 
the Jews’ establishments in Petticoat Lane, 
grasping a large handful of dog-roses gathered 
by the way, let him bring his devious ramble 


to an end by the water-side, under flie nut-| 
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copse clothing Tower Hill. There, findin 
his boat, that we have cautiously dropped 
down the stream to meet him, he shall trim 
sails, and put from shore into the broad 
stream of the Pool. Let us take care that 
this happens when the moon is rising among 
the trees, and when the lights in a few 
cottage windows are beginning to appear 
among the darkness of the wood and field 
upon each river bank. So, this traveller, 
with the whole placid river to himself, may 
steer across to sleep for the night at a quiet 
country inn, upon the site, perhaps, of 
Woolwich Arsenal. 

Now, when for grass we have paving-stones ; 
for wild flowers, lamp-posts ; for trees, houses ; 
and for the swarm of birds nestling among 
them, men, women, and children by the 
million ; now, when the river, stained deep b 
dirt, is crossed by bridge after bridge, dotted be- 
tween bridges by flocks of steamboats instead 
of swans; below bridge paved with ships: 
now, when all this is, has the moon a worse 
sight to look upon of nights than she had in 
the old days before London was? Certainly 
not, Man is a work of Nature not less 
than the trees or turf—nobler and mora 
beautiful than they ; his works are as much 
by nature part of him, as leaves are part of 
trees. It is not wholly true, therefore, that God 
made the country and man made the town ; 


scarcely more true than it would be to say, 


God made the oak, and the oak made the 
acorns. Man has, indeed, reason to work 
with; the tree, onlysap; but there is the same 
source for each power. Nature is not swept 
away when a forest of trees gives place to 
a forest of men. I do not quit Nature when 
I come out of the country into the town, but. 
I come face to face with her in a new form, 


‘her highest form open to man’s perception. 


Nature speaks less emphatically from Hel- 
vellyn than from London Bridge. In the 
Himalayas, or the Andes, Nature has pro- 
duced nothing so sublime as London; in 
shady dells through which brooks rustle, in 
lilies, roses, rainbows, sunset, clouds, Nature 
shows nothing that can so touch the heart 
with thoughts of heaven, or so animate the 
looker-on with high resolves and holy pur- 
poses, as sounds that are to be heard, and 
sights that are to be seen, among the bricks 
and mortar. We are apt to deceive our- 
selves (and have been most horribly deceived 
by other people), by a mere phrase, in talking 
about man and nature, 

It was in no spirit of regret that I pro- 
posed to think away this great town from 
the soil it covers. I meant only, for one 
thing, to show that it stands on very whole- 
some ground, The countryman who might 
have occupied it in its native state would 
probably have been a long-lived man, But, 
inasmuch as ground well-paved and drained 
is better than damp grass ; a good roof over- 
head, good beds, a plentiful, unfailing, and 
handy supply of pure water, a prompt fur- 
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life, means of procuring instant help in case 
of accident or sickness, and all matters of 
that kind, tend to prolong life, Ido not see 
why the townsman occupying this ground 
plated with stone and brick should not have 
sounder health than he could have easily 
secured here asa rustic. We know, indeed, 
that the mortality of London is comparatively 
small. Though there are within its 
boundaries large districts at present deprived 
of drainage, and of other things essential 
to town life, and though in these districts 
men die by whole clusters, as grapes under 
4 blight, yet the gross mortality is small. 
So great is the advantage given to those 
townsmen who are able properly to draw the 
profits of town life, that the preventible 
sickness of many thousands fails to make 
London appear a sickly town, When all is 
done that has yet to be done, and that must 
be done, I doubt whether there will exist 
in the world a healthier place of residence 
for Englishmen than the metropolis of 
England. By the time that is all done, 
we shall have advanced also in the moral 
and mental discipline of urban life to a 
better state. The common taste for music 
is extending, and is much improved ; our 
amusements do more honour to our civilisa- 
tion than they did in the old _ times; 
all classes are becoming more sensible 
of their mutual dependence on each 


I 


other; high aims or hopes are prevalent. 
believe, therefore, that by the time we have 


put London in perfect order as a town most 
tit to be mel by living bodies, it will have 
become also the best place for the health of 
growing minds and souls. Then it will be 
the true type of a well-ordered metropolis 
which is the centre of man’s civilisation: a 
capital greater in its way, and infinitely 
greater in a greater way, than Athens in 
the days of Pericles: a city within whose 
bounds 
Whate’er we see, 
Or feel, shall tend to quicken or refine. 


A great deal has to be done before London 
can take rank as such a town, But we know 
generally what are the next things to be 
done in the way of that material improve- 
ment out of which the best part of many 
social improvements is begotten. 

In the first place it is clear enough that it 
is not good for man to confine himself 
exclusively to one aspect of nature, even 
though it be the best. As it is good for the 
countryman to come among houses, so it is 

ood for the townsman to go among trees. 

he Londoner who can afford it, spends a 
month or two of every year among green 
fields, or by the open sea. Whoever can do 
that, living wholesomely wherever he may 
be, fairly fills the round of his existence as a 
civilized dwelier in the land, and will exist, 
I believe, so far in the best condition of 
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nishing of every necessary and comfort of| which his body is susceptible. 
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But inas- 
much as a vast number of Londoners, and 
they, too, men who are seldom able to live 
wholesomely in town, cannot afford to make 
month-long visits to the world beyond the 
bricks, the necessity which body and mind 
have for a full and due intercourse with that 
other half of nature must be, with a view to 
this great multitude of cases, otherwise pro- 
vided for. Scraps of country in the shape of 
parks must be left in the midst of the great 
town, and every facility and comfort possible 
must be provided for the aid of those who 
after six days of toil and close confinement 
seek refreshment on the day of rest among 
the hills and fields, and by the hedgerows and 
the running streams, or on the river. God does 
not forbid the bird to sing or the bud to burst 
into blossom on a Sunday; and He does not 
forbid poor toiling men—though Glasgow 
may—to go out on that day and hear the 
singing of the thrushes, or inhale the sweet- 
ness of the honeysuckles, 

This is no trifling item in’ the account 
of matters duly to be considered by those 
who would improve the well-being of 
towns. Sundays make the seventh part 
of every man’s life, and nearly the whole 
of every poor man’s time for rest and 
rational refreshment. He has to get out 
of them the results of his richer neighbours’ 
month or two at Hastings or upon the 
Moors; the social relief of his wealthier 
neighbour’s home felicity, his lounging calls, 
quadrille and dinner parties. 

Secondly, for the best interests of life in 
London, it is necessary that much thought 
and supervision should be exercised in con- 
nection with all workers in bricks and mortar. 
We want for every man not only a fair 
allowance of country, but also a fit allowance 
of town. Whoever will walk in the fields 
extending between London and Hampstead 
or Highgate Hill, may see how they are 
peppered with small houses run up here and 
there in perfect independence of each other. 
Here a row of four, beginning nowhere and 
ending in nothing, called a street ; there two 
isolated tenements called villas, between a 
puddle and a dust-heap; elsewhere a tall 
tavern, all by itself, planned as a corner 
house, next door to nothing but a gipsy shed 
kept by an importer of hardbake. Reeking 
stacks of bricks abound ; and in one or two 
places, but only in one or two, a snatch of 
road has been planned, to which houses are 
desired to come, but from which every house 
at present keeps its own respectful distance. 
But as this bit of town is now rising, Somers 
Town rose; and the consequence is that 
Somers Town is one of the filthiest spots on 
the skirts of the metropolis. Without -the 
use of any unwelcome despotism, might not 
some little influence from a presiding mind 
be forced into such building operations ? 
Without spoiling, but in fact with the effect 
of improving, every man’s investment, might 
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upon land be instructed how to fit their pro-|of London with grand Roman cloace, and 


perties inthe best way together? Then 
there is a Building Act which seems to 
have been suffered, by the complaisance 
of surveyors, to drop into abeyance; al- 
though a new and effectual law is, we} 
learn, being framed. The idea of building | 
solid structures up into the air, securing at 
the same time broad thoroughfares and 
ample lodging-room of the best kind; the 
renting of ample floors by those who now get | 
for any sum under forty pounds a year 
but a rickety crib of a house, are notions | 
which must in due time take a foremost 
place in all discussion about the perfecting 
of London. 

Our most pressing concern, however, as| 
citizens, for the next few years will be with 
water supply and drainage. There must be 
a constant supply of good water at high | 
pressure within reach of every housewife’s | 





thumb. Every family must have its own 
tap,.a never-failing source of water that the | 
most fastidious man may drink without the | 
intervention of a filter. How to provide it, | 
is the problem to be now solved. ‘The| 
deceased Board of Health worked at it, and | 
pronounced it solved. Whether it be solved | 
properly or not I am incompetent to say. The | 
whole question stands over for fall discussion, | 
and it must be settled. 


The other subject is one about which it is, 


right for every Londoner to think. The late 
outbreak of cholera in St. Anne’s district, | 
which over a small space of ground re- 
enacted the most horrible scenes of pesti- 
lence as it was in the good old times, seems | 
to have been traced very distinctly to foul | 
sewers and reeking gully-holes. A sound | 
and sensible medical man, among others, 
gave witness that he had stood by one| 
such gully-hole, and feeling oppressed by | 
the stench of it, turned away. He noticed 
that its vapours rose before the windows of a 
surgeon, Within twenty-four hours that) 
surgeon was dead. Six persons died in the| 
house nearest to this sewer opening, on the 
opposite side of the way. The landlord of 
the house last mentioned, a poor man, com- 
plained, as he said, to the Commissioners of 
Sewers, aud when he asked that the hole 
might be trapped, had been told by them 
that he could trap it himself at his own 
expense. There may be misconception 
about that part of the story; but it is 
enough for us to feel that our sewers of 
deposit and our cesspools are assuredly the 
death of thousands of us. 

Now there was a plan of town-drainage 
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other rude but costly works, which itis just 
possible that improved intelligence may have 
away of superseding by some system much 
better and (as commonly occurs in the case 
of all such improvements) infinitely cheaper. 
The Romans tired their backs in pilin 
together miles of massive aqueduct, soak 
crossed deep valleys with gigantic engineering 
works—capital things for the gentlemen con- 
cerned in creating them. Titanic aqueducts 
are rarely ordered in these days; so far as 
water supply goes, we know the use of pipes. 
Taking care to use the right bore in each 
given case, could we not use pipes for town 
drainage? That was the question put for 
study and experiment by the late Board of 
Health. The members of that board have 
been well abused by gentlemen who felt 
aggrieved at such treason against engi- 
neering interest; but, in London alone, 
three hundred and forty-six miles of pipe- 
drainage are now in action, while engineers of 
note are still declaring, and a large part of 
the public is believing, that sewage matter 
will not run through pipes—which seems 
curious, 

When I reason upon any plan and find it 
theoretically sound—when [ see it tried very 
abundantly and, barring an unusually small 
and failure that 
attends .all first experiments, successful — 
when I hear, on the other hand, only the 
dictum of learned men accustomed to do 
things in other ways, declaring, upon the 
authority of nothing but their high reputa- 
tion, that the thing in the way in which it 
is actually being done cannot be done—I will 
not bow to words that are no more than 
words, but will accept a proven fact on 
its own merits. A properly constructed 
system of pipe-drainage, through which all 
matter reaches its outlet before it has had 
time to decompose, costs, at the very costliest, 
one third of what we pay for a grand system 
of subterranean catacombs; along the floors of 
which filth oozes and stagnates, and from 
which it rises, transformed into effluvium, as 
that well-known blast of death—*the smell 
of the drains.” It is this last system which is 
now being maintained against innovators. We 
are to have London'drained—if the public will 
not inform itself upon the subject and speak 
on its own behalf—upon the fine old system 
which set out recently with the Victoria Sewer 
—one mile long—estimated cost, thirteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty-four pounds ; 
real cost, as per return, after construction, 
twenty-eight thousand pounds; including a few 





suggested by the old Board of Health which, | items omitted from that account, thirty-three 
if a practicable plan, would exempt us from | thousand pounds! This finework, finished but 
all dangers of this kind, besides saving us in| the other day,is now in such a state of ruin that 
cost of construction eightpence or ninepence | fifteen thousand pounds is reported to be the 
out of every shilling; and that is no slight| sum necessary for putting it into proper con- 
consideration when ten millions of pounds are| dition. All this, for a huge nuisanee less than 
threatened us by engineers as the estimated!a mile long ; whereas, the money spent upon 
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this Victoria Sewer would have paid for the 
drainage of the whole of Westminster proper, 
according to the opposite system. 
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Harp lines—stern and grim avocations— 
do not necessarily make hard men. On the 
contrary, it would seem as though the con- 
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| its verberations seems but to punctuate the 
text that Favour is deceitful and beauty vain, 
and that there is no profit under the sun, the 
auctioneer himself must sigh. 

But when, as is the case in the provinces, 
the auctioneer is also a broker and valuer, 
when he seizes as well as sells; when 
he is not only favoured with instructions 
to sell, but commanded, with her Majesty’s 


stant contemplation of pain and suffering had greeting, to impound under the sheriff’s 
a tendency to soften rather than indurate|)eyy, the vocation becomes doubly painful 
the heart of the beholder. Butchers are| doubly melancholy. The auctioneer hecsants 
not always sanguinary ; but are ordinarily the undertaker of the family happiness, and 
tender-hearted men. Grisly soldiers and| with his hammer nails up the coffin of their 
sailors are gentle and lamb-like with children. hopes. He comes, not of himself, but by the 
Burly dustmen and coalheavers are, save | law, to strip the widow and the orphan, and 
when excited with the furor of alcohol, | despoil the fatherless. The bed is his, the 
men of a meek and peaceable demeanour. ticking clock, the little old miniature on the 
Turnkeys and gaolers, generally, are mild and | mantle, the few books on the hanging shelf, 
benign men, full of quiet suggestions for the the bright pots and pans, the father’s gun, 
prisoner’s comforts. The majority of prize-| the children’s little go-cart. Hecan take the 
fighters are slow to take offence, and loath to | hearth-rug from under the cat, and though 
use their terrible weapons. Indeed, with the | that domestic animal herself is beneath his 
exception of relieving-officers, slave-dealers, | notice, if she had a brass collar it would be 
plaintitf’s-attorneys, some schoolmasters, bill- | his, and down as an item in the inventory in 
discounters, and secretaries of loan societies, |, moment. To seize the poor man’s sticks is 
it is rare to find men who at all partake of | utterly to beggar and crush him, to scrape 
the hardness of the callings they are compelled | him as clean as a forked radish, to knock the 
to follow. Much belied as this poor human poor editice of his bien-@tre as completely 
nature is, those who delight in the infliction about his ears, as the housemaid’s broom de- 
of pain, and the spectacle of misery, for their molishes the spider’s web; aye, but without 
own sakes, are very very few. Nero, Gover-| having the power to re-construct his web, as 
nor Wall, and Mrs. Brownrigg, are yet|the spider can. But though hard, it is the 





monsters. 

Now of all hardest, stoniest, sternest lines 
@ man can well follow, commend me to that 
of an auctioneer, broker, and appraiser. To 
be a George Robins, a Musgrove and Gadsden, 
a Cafe, Sons, and Reed, must be hard enough 
to a man of sensitive feelings. To have to 
sell the broad green acres that have been in 
the good old family for generations and gene- 
rations, to have to build one’s auctioneering 
nest in the scathed branches of the old ma- 
hogany tree, and knock down, one by one, the 
withered blossoms of friendship and _hospi- 
tality, and love ; to see the Turkey carpets 
rolled up, and the pictures turned with their 
faces to the wall; to value the goblets that 
have held a thousand loving pledges, and the 
heir-looms that have been won by wisdom 
and bravery, only as so much metal, at so 
much per ounce ; to solicit an advance on the 
marriage bed, and turn up the grandsire’s 
arm-chair, that a Hebrew upholsterer, from 
Finsbury Pavement, may inspect its castors ; 
to hammer the pearls out of. the coronet, and 
draw the bar-sinister of poverty across the 
time-honoured scutcheon; to draw up the 
death-warrant of the pride and wealth and 
comfort ofa family in a catalogue—reckoning 
the choicest household treasures, the Lares 
and Penates of the hearth; the old lord’s 
velvet crutch, the heir’s cricket bat, when he 
was a boy, the heiress’s bird-cage, only as so 
many lots—all this must be hard and cruel 
enough ; and as the auctioneer’s hammer in 


law ; and the law must be obeyed; and we 
must do our duty, as Lile Jack Scotforth 
| of Dodderham said. 

Lile Jack* had sold up some hundreds of 
families in his time. He, a man of toast and 
butter, a man with a heart so soft and big 
and porous, that it was continually sucking 
up milk and honey, and continually being 
squeezed by the fingers of sympathy for the 
benefit of those about him, and continually 
ready to imbibe, and be squeezed again—he 
| had been in possession times out of number. 
He, who not only prayed for his daily bread, 
but shared it with his hungry neighbour, 
| was the almost daily exponent of the writ of 
Fi. fa. Each distress he put in, was a distress 
to him ; inventories were so many penitential 
psalms to him; but what was to be done? 
If landlords wouldn’t wait, the law, so hasty 
in taking, so tardy in restoring, could not 
afford to wait a moment either, you may be 
sure, and. “if you cannot get meal you mun 
tak’ malt, an’ sell the creeturs up,” said Lile 
Jack with a sigh. 

Auctioneering, among the middle classes, 
the good man took to more kindly. Among 
the peculiarities of Dodderham folk is a strong 
predilection for attending sales, and bidding 
for articles thereat. Litthe Miss Ogle, the con- 
fectioner, has quite a museum of articles she 
has picked up at sales—Chinese slippers, boxes 
of cigars, harness, gas-tittings, and other 
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miscellaneous articles, all of which she has ac- 

uired from time to time, without the slightest 
definite idea of their being any use to her, 
but with a vague notion that they may turn 
up handy some day. Mrs. Squatto, Captain 
Squatto’s widow, who is seventy-eight, and 
very nearly blind, has quite a bibliomania for 
book-purchasing, whether through a pure 
Roxburghian love of learning, or through a 
desire for outbidding the Misses Spackthorn, 
who conduct the young ladies’ seminary in 
Danes’ Gate, has not been stated. Old Puck- 
fist, the druggist, bought an extensive con- 
signment of slates at Jerry Morson’s sale 
last year, knocked his doors and stair-walls 
half to pieces in bringing them home, and 
has never made any use of them since. Miss 
Reek, the milliner, who is an inveterate sale- 
frequenter, positively outbid Puckfist on the 
same occasion, and had knocked down to her 
a hideous figure of a river god, in Roman 
cement, which was wont to stand in Jerry 
Morson’s garden, with a neat bordering of 
oyster-shells, bits of painted coal, and moss, 
like parsley round cold meat, surrounding it. 
She never had the courage to remove it, or 
sell it, or do anything with it: and it stands 
to this day in Hodder the plasterer’s yard, a 
dreary battered old object, with a broken 
nose, and a portrait of Latherum, the national 
school-master, vilely drawn in red chalk on 
its pedestal. I think, were it not so heavy, 
the boys would have it for a Guy, next fifth 
of November; vet, I dare say, Miss Reek, 
in common with Miss Ogle, still cherishes the 
idea that it will eventually turn up handy. 
As so many Dodderham folk are so fond of 
buying, it may readily be imagined that a 
considerable number are as addicted to selling 
their goods through the same channel. Thus 
you will scarcely meet a Dodderham burgess, 
or small annuitant, but talks of his sale, his 
father’s sale, aunt’s sale, or brother-in-law’s 
sale. A marriage, a death, a removal, a 
family quarrel, a rise or a fall in fortune, are 
all so many incentives to the Dodderham 
people to call in the auctioneer and have a 
sale; and you may believe that popular as 
Lile Jack was in his lifetime, he was very fre- 
quently indeed favoured with instructions to 
sell without reserve. 

Jack’s delight was in selling inns and public- 
houses, by.auction. He was, as I have already 
hinted, a humourist ; and with much north- 
country jocoseness, would he expatiate on the 
neat wines and genuine spirits, the comfortable 
beds, commodious, commercial and show rooms, 
elean stabling, convenient eating parlours, 
roomy bar, ancient lineage, and excellent con- 
nection of the establishments he offered for 
public competition. Jack’s cracks, or witti- 
cisms in the rostrum, grew to be famous all 
over the country-side ; sly, personal satire 
(genial and good-humoured, ecm mingled 
with his professional facetiousness, and it 
grew at last quite common for one burgess 
to meet another in the market-place on the 
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morning of a sale, and say, “Ise gangin ;up 
street t’heer Lile Jack trot fouk, will’t come?” 
a is Dodderham for the familiar London 
chaff. 

The great Squire Rigg, of Regans’s Manor 
—the Lord of Regans—as with a remnant of 
feudal reverence he was still called by the 
peasantry, was a frequent attendant at Lile 
Jack’s sales, and it was he who started, and 
so liberally subscribed to the fund for pre- 
senting Jack with the bonny silver hammer, 
which he flourished with so much honest 
pride for so many years. The Lord of Re- 
gans put the hammer into the auctioneer’s 
hand himself, after a dinner at John Quitt’s, 
the Royal Oak hotel ; with a speech. I will 
not say the Squire’s speech was bad, because 
Lile Jack’s oratory in reply was infinitely 
worse, not to say choky. I know that there 
were a good many healths drunk that night, 
and much laughter and good fellowship, and 
that the auctioneer coming home that night 
could only ejaculate to his household, in very 
thick and incoherent accents—* ‘T’ Lord O’Re- 
gans, th’ born Lord O’Regans. A silver 
hammer. Jack thee’s lile, thee’s lile!” with 
which pardonable expression of vanity he 
fell, and they put him’ to bed, 

But, as has already been noticed in this 
performance, there were dark sides in Jack’s 
professional career, and Jack’s hammer was 
of coffin-elm as well as silver. It became his 
duty, in the way of business, to sell up the 
Widow Webb. Mrs. Webb was a poor hard 
working body,’ whose husband, a rachitie 
tailor, had lived, and worked, and died in 
extreme poverty, The lone woman, on his 
decease, took to waistcoat-making as’ a liveli+ 
hood, but her earnings were very small, and 
the times were very hard,’ She hada grown- 
up daughter who turned her mother’s joy to 
sorrow, and coming in beauty, and health, and 
innocence, departed in darkness, so tliat she 
was covered with it and with shame. This 
help-meet rudely severed, the Widow Webb 
still kept patiently and cheerfully upon her 
stony way, rearing up her two young children, 
one of whom was a mere baby, a girl,—the 
other a feeble, flaxen-haired, pelo-tased child 
five years old, by name Obadiah, They called 
him Oby. The forlorn mother struggled on 
and on against poverty as a doctor will strug- 
gle against a hopeless cancer, ora besieged 
general -without arms or provisions, ard 
almost without’ men, will defend a fortress 
against a powerful, persevering’ assailant, 
But no relief came, and the citadel was 
stormed at last. The widow had the misfor- 
tune to sit/under a hard landlord, Gregson, 
the tea-dealer, surnanied' Smell ‘o’ Brass; 
which sobriquet he had acquired through a 
colloquy with another burgess, who, express- 
ing an opinion that he, Gregson, must'* have 
a’ power o’ brass,” the tea-dealer answered, 
“Brass! I fairly smell o’ brass!” Mays, 
Webb grew in arrear with her rent, and 
could not pay, and Smell o’ Brass -was 
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implacable, and instructed Lile Jack to sell 
her up. 

Our friend went down the street towards 
the widow’s humble dwelling in a very un- 
usual state of perturbation. ‘he white hat 
with the calculations on the crown was con- 
stantly off his head, and brought into rude 
collision with posts and barrows.: The quan- 
tities of snuff he took were enormous, and his 
mutterings prodigious. He had sent a man 
before him as an avant-courrier of evil—a man 
whose boots were hideous on the pavement 
as he brought bad tidings; but he was sorely 
discomposed on reaching the widow's cottage 
to find little Oby at the door, who ran to 
embrace his knees, and hailed him affection- 
ately as “mon.” Oby was a great ally and 
favourite of Lile Jack, and would frequently 
toddle up to the auctioneer’s shop, and ery 
out “Mon, com’ out an’ gi’ Oby claggett” 
(which claggett is « description of hardbake), 
whereupon, if Jack were not at home, the 
man that was nearly a hundred years of age 
would come out and talk toothlessly to Oby. 

The broker hurriedly patted the child on 
the head, and passed in. The catastrophe 
was out. The widow was sitting rocking 
herself in her chair, wringing her hands and 
erying bitterly. The baby, cast upon its own 
resources and upon the wide wide world, was 
lamenting its miseries with prophetic antici- 

ation ; Tom Bagshaw, Lile Jack’s assistant, 

ad already commenced his inventory ; and 
Oby, seeing that grief was the order of the 
day, had taken to erying quietly over a waist- 
coat piece, Under these circumstances there 
was nothing left for Lile Jack to do but to 
take more snuff, and ill-treat the long-suffer- 
ing white hat worse than ever. 

“My poor father,” cried the widow in her 
anguish, “oft said that th’ prison or th’ poor- 
house wor nit built that should hold yan o’ 
his bairns. But I mun gang till baith—till 
baith, Mr. Scotforth, and th’ lile bairns ; the 
creetur that canna walk nor speak, and Oby 
so frile an’ delicate. I’ll never rise again, 
Mr, Scotforth, Ill never rise again.” 

“It’s hard to bear, my lass,” quoth Lile 
Jack ; “cruel hard to bear. But we a’ ha’ our 
burdens, and mun bear them. And yet,” he 
added, despondingly, “there’s auld Middle- 
gate Mumping Wilson up at t’ Bank, wi’ 
mair goud than wad fill thy house, and Miss 
Sturk, t’? mantymecker wi’ hunderds, an San- 
gate Gregson, that smells o’ brass, an yit nit a 
penny for thee,” 

“If it war nit for t? bairns I wad gang to 
service. I wad work i’ th’ crofts ail tields, 
i’ th’ shippons and middens ; but can I leave 
these bonny creeturs ?” 

* Puir body, puir body!” murmured Lile 
Jack, doing the white hat a mortal injury. 

“Can I coin goud? Can I mak’ siller oot 
0 a meal?” asked the widow, despair- 
ingly.” 

“It’s hard,” quoth Lile Jack, wrenching 
a button off his waisteoat, “It’s bitter hard,” 
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he continued, manifesting a strong desire to 
tear the brim of the white hat from the body. 
“It’s domed hard!” cried the compassionate 
broker, throwing the white hat into the fire- 
place. 

But the inventory was completed, and 
Jack had his business to do, He spoke the 
widow fair, and promised to exert his utmost 
influence with that hard man and teadealer 
Smell o’ Brass, with but very faint hopes in 
his own mind, however, of making any im- 
pression upon that auriferous person. He 
was about departing, and had beckoned Oby 
to him, with the intention of patting him 
upon the head, and slipping a sovereign into 
his hand, when the child ran to him, and 
caught hold of his legs. 

“Tse gang yam wi thee,” he cried. “ Lem- 
me gang yam wi’ thee, thou lile mon.” 

“ Nay, nay, my bairn,” answered Lile Jack, 
shaking his head kindly; “there’s bigger 
bairns nor thee at yam that supa’ the par- 
ritch I can find meal for. Thee cannot come 
wi’ me, Oby !” 

“T’se gang yam wi’ thee, I’se gang yam wi’ 
thee,” repeated the little boy, looking up 
imploringly, his blue eyes swimming with 
tears, into Lile Jack’s face. 

The compassionate broker looked towards 
where the white hat was, as if to ask that 
ill-used article of apparel for advice. But 
the white hat was grovelling in the dust and 
ashes of the fireplace, as if in profound disgust 
at its maltreatment, and Lile Jack not being 
able to avail himself of its counsel, followed, 
instead, that of his own true heart. 

Lile Jack spoke, as he had promised, to 
the redoubtable Smell o’ Brass. I fancy, 
however, that he spoke to him much as the 
gentleman with the illegible, but glorious and 
delightful signature, who is connected with 
the Bank of England speaks to Mr. Mathew 
Marshall of that establishment. At all events, 
the widow’s sticks were released, and she was 
enabled to resume her humble business, But 
she did not live long. Worn out with sor- 
row, privation, hard work, and ill-health, she 
soon rejoined her harmless rachitic husband 
the tailor, and her weakly baby followed her 
soon afterwards. Then Oby was left an 
orphan indeed, 

An orphan! No. He went home with 
Lile Jack, and in the heterogeneous house- 
hold of that good fellow, found a list of rela- 
tives as long as that in the Prayer-book 
which enumerates the persons a man may not 
marry. The man that was nearly a hundred 
years old was a grandfather to him ; the pock- 
man’s niece was his aunt; and he found an 
uncle in the white horse, and cousins in the 
rabbits, and brothers-in-law in the starlings, 
In Lile Jack he found a whole conscription 
of fathers, 

The child grew up to be a thin, pale, tall, 
delicate lad. Lile Jack had him taught a 
plain decent education. “Latin an’ Greek, 
and sic’ like thirlygigs,” he said, “ were good 
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for nowt i’ th’ warkin’ warl’.””, When Oby mail. The lad’s luggage was in the hall, all 
came to be about twelve, he was bound pren- corded and directed. ‘The parlour was full 
tice to Dick Heelband, the principal tailor in of Dodderham folk, over their pipes, all wait- 
Dodderham, but he made such progress, ing to see Oby Webb off, and bid him God 
and turned out to be so ingenious, active, | speed. 

industrious, docile a lad, that Lile Jack an-| Lile Jack had been smoking more, and 
nounced his intention of sending him to snuffing more, and coughing more, and lace- 
Lunnon, and making a gentleman of him.! rating the person and feelings of the white 
A great London auctioneer with whom Jack | hat—which was now a mere tawny wreck— 
was in correspondence offered to take Obadiah more than usual that evening. He had talked 
into his counting-house for three years at a| with Oby about his plans, and how soon the 
moderate premium, and the great squire Rigg, three years would be over, and how happy 
now one of the members for the county, told; they would all be when he returned to Dod- 
Lile Jack that he was an honest man (which | derham town again, quite the gentleman. 
from so great a squire, was commendation| “Thec’s gangin t’ Lunnon, Oby ma lad,” 


indeed) ; that he should take upon himself 
to pay the lad’s premium, and the expense of 
cancelling his indentures with Heelband, and 
that Jack would have all the more to leave 
Oby when he died. 


The boy’s ill-health, and the manifest dis- , 


inclination of Lile Jack to part with a being 
whom he had grown to love as the apple of 
his eye, caused the journey to London to be 
deferred from six months to six months, and 
from year to year, till Oby was nearly eighteen 
years of age. At last Lile Jack made up his 
mind to part with his darling, and Oby with 
great difficulty reconciled himself to the ne- 
cessity of a temporary separation from his 
adopted father. The three years would soon 


be over, and then Oby would return full as a 
cratch with the wisdom of London town, and 


succeed Lile Jack, who was beginning to get 
old, and fond of a pipe in the middle of the 
day, in the auctioneering business. A day 
was fixed for his departure, and a place taken 
for him in the Constitution coach. The pock- 


marked niece prepared him a huge chest of | 


linen. Dick Heelband turned out for him 
two suits of clothes, which, in the private 
opinion of Dick, and indeed of the whole of 
Dodderham folk to boot, would rather asto- 
nish the Londoners ; and Lile Jack solemnly 


he concluded, “It’s aye large, and wicked, 
and thee wilt meet wi’ a mony rogues, and a 
mony fules, and a mony that’s gude fur nowt : 
nay, nit to mak’ bacca leets o’. But thou’rt 
a gude lad, and sure Iam thou wilt do thy 
duty towowrds man an’ fear God. But dinna 
be fleeted, Oby. Open thee lugs, an’ cock up 
't? end o’ thee ee; and if ony speaks agin 
|Dodderham toun or Dodderham fouk, blare 
\oot at em. Sprak oup at ’em like a brak’ 
|bowstring. I’se ge’en thee brass for thy 
|meat, and brass for thy gear, and brass for 
| thy shear ; an’ here’s that thou shall nit want 
|for swaggerin’ money, which thou wilt not 
| brak into, unless to prevent a Dodderham 
lad lookin’ like a fule.’ With which Jack 
handed a leathern purse to his adopted child, 
containing five golden guineas. 

The Constitution coach drove up to the 
Royal Oak door about a quarter to eleven. 
The hostler handed up Oby’s luggage; and 
| Spurrell the coachmen entered the inn par- 
lour for a glass of brandy. Spurrell was a 
lusty man, with a scarlet face, and all eyes 
were immediately turned to that renowned 
white box-coat of his, in the breast pocket of 
| which all men knew he carried the Dodder- 
ham Bank Parcel, containing notes amount- 
ing to unnumbered thousands. 





presented him with a big silver wateh—a/| One by one the guests rose, and shaking 
watch that had kept time in auctions out of | Oby cordially by the hand bade him farewell. 
number—which went like a church clock, and| Mrs. Quitt the landlady kissed him on both 
made nearly as much noise as one in ticking. | cheeks, and left a tear upon his woollen 
The day before that fixed for his journey, | comforter ; and Spurrell, the burly and the 
Oby went round to bid all the principal inha- | scarlet-faced, looked on like an Anglo-Greek 
bitants of Dodderham a formal good-bye.|!chorus who could moralise a great deal 
His tour resembled in some degree that of} upon the leave-takings he had seen, if he 
the heraldic lion and unicorn, for some gave | chose. 
him white bread and some brown, and some; And now it was Lile Jack’s turn. He led 
plum-cake ; some gave him Bibles too, also/ the lad into the middle of the room, and held 
Prayer-books, also jams and woollen com- him at arm’s length by both hands, the lamp- 
forters ; and little Miss Ogle presented him | light streaming over his working face. 
with a purse of bonny money, containing a) “Thou’rt goi:.’ to Lunnon, Oby,” he said, 
Spanish doubloon, a William and Mary half-|in a strange voice. “'T’ Lunnon to be a gen- 
crown, and two silver pennies of George the | tleman, An’—an’—” 
Second. There was not one who did not give| ‘The rest.of Lile Jack’s speech must ever 
the gentle, affectionate lad their warmest) remain as great a secret as an unreported 
wishes for health and success. \debate. It might have been a perfectly Cice- 
Oby was to start by the night coach from ronian oration ; it might have been as inco- 
Dodderham. It was winter, and Lile Jack herent an address as he made on the night of 
and his protégé sat by the fireside in the the presentation of the hammer. For, to use 
parlour of the Royal Oak, waiting for the the words of my informant, he “brak doun 
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soudden, an’ cried out.” Indeed, he fell upon 
the neck of the lad he loved so dearly, sob- 
bing out, “My bairn, my bairn, my lile, lile 
bairn !” 

“T’ll nit gang t’? Lunnon,” sobbed, on his 
part, Oby. “I'll nit be a gentleman, nor 
mak’ my fortune. For thou hast been Lun- 
non and gentlefolk, and fortune, and a’ th’ 
warl tu me, an’ I will na leave thee !” 

The Constitution coach went to London 
that night ; but without Oby. He did not go 
next week, next month, next year ; he never 
went. If I were writing a romance I should 
dearly love to tell how Oby grew up strong, 
clever, and prosperous, and in due time 
wedded one of the fair maids of Dodderham. 
But alas! this is but the story of a true hard 
world that I heard in a little country inn. 
The lad had been delicate from his cradle, 
and he died before he was twenty-two years 
of age. Lile Jack followed him to the grave, 
and the tears that fell upon his coffin pattered 
louder than the dust that the gravedigger 
sprinkled on it. 
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Or the innumerable native books circulated, 
throughout China, “there are in the em- 
pire,” say they, “only the Wooking, or Five 
Classics, and the §z’-shoo, or Four Books, 
that have been handed down from the an- 
cients.” The former consists of one hundred and 
four volumes, and treats of the ancient history 
of China, its wars, its various governments, 
customs, poetry, and other matters. The latter 
is a classical and authentic summary of the 
doctrines and sayings of Confucius, and of his 
leading disciples. These two may be regarded 
as the standard works of Chinese literature 
and the class-books in their schools. <A 
careful study of them is supposed to make 
a proficient scholar, thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole duty of man. Of course these 
classics rank high in the estimation of all the 
people. 

However, there is one class of publication 
besides, which, though it does not bear so 
antique and classical pretensions, is probably 
equally popular. It is an annual, regularly 
published, and found in the hands of every 
person, and on the counter of the commonest 
tradesman. It is the Almanac. There are 
various forms and editions of it, some full, 
others abridged ; sometimes pocket manuals, 
sometimes sheet almanacs. But the original, 
which is the largest and most complete edi- 
tion, is that drawn up by the Astronomical 
Board of Pekin, sanctioned by imperial au- 
thority, issued by government at the opening 
of the year, and sold at every huckster-stall 
at the small price of three-farthings or one 
penny. It is acomplete register of the months 
and days of the year according to the Chinese 
system, its various divisions, agricultural 
seasons, commercial terms, official sessions 
and adjournments, religious festivals, and the 
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anniversaries of the Emperors and Empresses 
of the reigning family. 

Occasionally a few astronomical notations 
are put down ; but generally the movements 
of the celestial bodies, and notices of solar 
and lunar eclipses, are omitted. Silence on 
these points is maintained,—not that the 
members of the Astronomical Board are igno- 
rant of them ; for astral observations, accu- 
rate and minute, are regularly taken by that 
Academy, and duly recorded for the premo- 
nition of the official courts through the 
country. In this work intended for the public, 
however, as little allusion is made as possible 
to such points, rather out of deference to the 
popular bondage to judicial astrology, it being 
the universal belief that sun, moon, stars, and 
comets—their motions, eclipses, and rotation— 
influence the destinies of mankind. Still fur- 
ther, while scarcely anything is said of the 
mysterious motions of the heavenly bodies, so 
much isexplained of the prognostics that fall on 
each day as to allay the suspicions and quiet 
the anxieties of the populace. For this pur- 
pose, professed and skilful astrologers are 
consulted—men respected for their acquaint- 
ance with the science of interpreting astral 
movements, determining the magic power of 
the celestial orbs on human fate, and pro- 
nouncing what days are lucky or unlucky. 
According to the verdict of these men, the 
character of each day is set down, and trans- 
actions suitable for every day are named, 
Accordingly this calendar is studied with no 
little curiosity by a great proportion of the 
masses in China, for positive information when 
they may, or may not, lave their persons, 
shave their heads, open shop, set sail, cele~ 
brate marriage, or perform any other act of life. 

As specimens of instructions of this nature, 
recorded in the Imperial Almanacs, we 
quote from the Calendar for the last year, 
commencing with our February eighth, eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty-three,—the Chinese 
New Year's day : on the first day of the first 
moon— 


You may present your religious offerings (such as 
fowls or fish) ; you may send up_ representations 
to heaven (thanks, prayers, vows— by burning 
gilt paper, straw-made figures, or fireworks in infinite 
variety) ; you may put on full dress, fur caps, and 
elegant sashes; you must at noontide sit with your 
face towards the south ; you can make up matrimonial 
matclies, or pay calls on your friends, or get murried ; 
you may set out on a journey, get a new suit of 
clothes commenced, make repairs about house, &c., 
or lay the foundation of any building, or set up the 
wooden skeleton of it, or set sail, or enter on a, 
business-contract, or carry 6n commerce, or collect 
your accounts, or pound and grind, or plant and sow, 
or look after your flocks and herds. : 

In addition to the items specified as fit for 
the first day of the month, on the second (February 
the ninth) you may likewise bury your dead. 

On the third—You may bathe yourself; sweep 
your houses and rooms; pull a dilapidated house 
down or any shattered wall. 


On the fourth—You may offer sacrifices, or bathe, 
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or shave the head, or sweep the floor and house, or dig 
the ground, or bury the dead. 

On the fifth—You may not start upon a journey, 
nor change your quarters, nor plant nor sow. 

On the sixth—You may do everything specified as 
on the first. 

On the seventh—You must not go to school, nor 
enter on a tour, nor change lodgings, nor bathe, nor 
make house repairs, nor lay a foundation, nor set up 
a house-frame; nor purchase property in fields, 
houses, ete, ; nor grind, nor plant, nor sow; nor give 
up time to your flocks. 

The eighth is looked upon as dubious. 
nothing is specified as unlucky or lueky. 

On the ninth—You may offer your religious presents ; 
visit your friends ; call on tailors to prepare a new suit ; 
make bargains; barterand trade; and collect your moneys, 

On the tenth— You maymake your religious offerings ; 
enter on a government office ; make a matrimonial 
match; get married ; visit friends; start on a journey ; 
bathe, but it must be at five a.m.; shave the head ; 
practise acupuncture * surgery ; make contracts; barter 
and trade sweep the house ; and dig graves for the dead. 

On the eleventh—You can commence a journey; 
change your residence; acupuncture a patient; com- 
mission a tailor for anew suit ; repair buildings ; found 
a house ; erect framework of it; set sail ; open a con- 
tract; bargain ; collect your accounts ; look after your 
flocks ; or bury your dead. 

On the thirteenth—You must at five a.m, sit 
facing the south-east, 

On the eighteenth—You ought to offer sacrifices, 
and take a thorough bath. 

On the nineteenth—You may go to school. 

On the twenty-first—Quite right to set up the frame- 
work of your house, or bury your dead. 

On the twenty-fifth—You can, among other things, 
enter upon your new government office ; attire your- 
self in your best dresses, but sit facing the north-west. 

On the twenty-sixth—You ought not to work em- 
broidery. 

Although the preceding is quite sufficient 
to indicate one of the methods adopted to 
gratify the vulgar taste,—it is not to be pre- 
sumed that among the millions of China, 
there are wanting sensible men, who despise 
all participation in such folly. 

One of the most striking features observ- 
able among the insurgents in the interior of 
the empire is that in the introduction to the 
almanac which they have published for the 
same year, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
they discard the notices of superstitious 
times and seasons that have hitherto con- 
stituted the main attraction of the ordinary 
almanac. The Cabinet of the so-called Pre- 
tender, Hungsintsiuan, in the preface to his 
calendar, avows full confidence in the super- 
intendence of the one Great Ruler of the 
universe, rejects all suspicion of the influence 
of stars and planets on the affairs of men, and 
expresses the full and distinct opinion that the 
almanacs sanctioned by previous emperors 
are depraved, and of a corrupting tendency, 
“having been cooked up,” he says, in his 
almanac, “ by the crafts and wiles of the 
devil, for the purpose of deceiving the public, 
All such are accordingly to be rejected, since 


To-day 


* An oriental practice of puncturing diseased parts of 
the body with fine needles. : 


| years, months, days, and times are severally 


under the control of the Heavenly Father, 
and every year, month, day, and season is 
alike good. Why then make a distinction of 
lucky and unlucky days? How can people 
|pick and choose good and bad days? .Who- 
‘ever with a sincere heart reveres God Al- 
mighty, the Father of Heaven, he will as- 
suredly enjoy his superintending care, so that 
len he attends to business all will be alike 
prosperous.” 

As this affords so wondrous a contrast to 
the general tendency of the Chinese mind, 
and to the written specimens above quoted, 
may we not recognise evidence of some 
change and improvement, amongst that 
mighty and multitudinous race? We, in this 
country, are not in a condition to sneer at the 
Chinese almanac-makers, Faith in the pre- 


dictions of our own Francis Moore, physician, 
has not wholly passed away. 


WAITING, 
“ Wuererore dwell so sad and lonely, 
By the desolate sea-shore ; 
With the melancholy surges 
Beating at your cottage door? 


* You shall dwell beside the castle, 
Shadowed by our ancient trees ! 
And your life shall pass on gently, 
Cared for, and in rest and ease.” 


“ Lady, one, who loved me dearly 

Sailed for distant lands away ; 
And I wait here his returning 
Hopefully from day to day. 


* To my door I bring my spinning, 
Watching every ship I see; 
Waiting, hoping, till the sunset 
Fades into the western sea, 


* Every night, behind my casement 
Still I place a signal light ; 
He will see its well-known shining 
Should his ship return at night. 


“Tady, see your infant smiling, 
With its flaxen curling -hair ;—~ 
I remember when your mother, 
Was a baby just as fair. 


“1 was watching then, and hoping; 
Years have brought great change to all 5 
To my neighbours in their cottage, 
To you nobles at the hall. 


Not to me—for I am waiting, 
And the years havo fled éo fast 
I must look at you to tell me, 
That a weary time has past ! 


“ When I hear a footstep coming 
On the shingle,—years have fled,— 
Yet amid a thousand others, 
I shall know his quick light tread. 


“When I hear (to-night it may be) 
Some one pausing at my door, 
I shall know the gay soft accents, 
Heard and welcomed oft before f 


So each day I am more hopeful, 
He may conie before the night ; 
Every sunset I feol stirer, 
He must come ere morning light, 
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“ Then I thank you, noble lady ; 

But I cannot do your will: 
Where he left me, he must find me, 
Waiting, watching, hoping, still !” 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON. 
—+— 


CHAPTER THE TWELFTH. 

Mr. Tuornton had had some difficulty in 
working up his mother to the desired point 
of civility. She did not often make calls ; 
and when she did, it was in heavy state that 
she went through her duties. Her son had 
given her a carriage; but she refused to let 
him keep horses for it ; they were hired for 
the solemn occasions, when she paid morning 
or evening visits. She had had horses for 
three days not a fortnight before, and had 
comfortably “ killed off” all her acquaintances, 
who might now put themselves to trouble and 
expense in their turn. Yet Crampton was 
too far off for her to walk ; and she had re- 
peatedly questioned her son as to whether his 
wish that she should call on the Hales was 
strong enough to bear the expense of cab- 
hire. She would have been thankful if it 
had not; for, as she said, she saw no use in 
making up friendships and intimacies with 
all the teachers and masters in Milton ; 
why, he would be wanting her to call on 
Fanny’s dancing-master’s wife, the next 
thing!” 

“And so I would, mother, if Mr. Mason 
and his wife were friendless in a strange place, 
like the Hales.” 

“Oh! you need not speak so hastily. I am 
going to-morrow. I only wanted you exactly 
to understand about it.” 

“If you are going to-morrow, I shall order 
horses.” 

“ Nonsense, John. One would think you 
were made of money.” 

“Not quite, yet. But about the horses 
I’m determined, The last time you were out 
in a cab, you came home with a headache 
from the jolting.” 

“T never complained of it, I’m sure.” 

“No! My mother is not given to com- 
plaints,” said he, a little proudly. 

“But so much the more I have to watch 
over you. Now,as for Fanny there, a little 
hardship would do her good.” 

“She is not made of the same stuff as you 
are, John. She could not bear it.” 

Mrs. Thornton was silent after this; for 
her last words bore relation to a subject which 
mortified her. She had an unconscious. con- 
tempt for a weak character ; and Fanny was 
weak in the very points in which her mother 
and brother werestrong. Mrs.Thornton wasnot 
a woman much given to reasoning ; her quick 
judgment and tirm resolution served her in 
good stead of any long arguments and dis- 
cussions with. herself; she felt instinctively 
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that nothing could strengthen Fanny to en- 
dure hardships patiently, or face difficulties 
bravely ; and though she winced as she made 
this acknowledgment to herself about her 
daughter, it only gave her a kind of pitying 
tenderness of manner towards her; much’ of 
the same description of demeanour with which 
mothers are wont to treat their weak and 
sickly children. A stranger, a careless observer 
might have considered that Mrs. Thornton’s 
manner to her children betokened far more 
love to Fanny than to John. But such a one 
would have been deeply mistaken. ‘he very 
daringness with which mother and son spoke 
out unpalatable truths, the one to the other, 
showed a reliance on the firm centre of each 
other’s souls; which the uneasy tenderness 
of Mrs. Thornton’s manner to her daughter, 
the shame with which she sought to hide the 
poverty of her child in all the grand quali- 
ties which she herself possessed unconsci- 
ously, and which she set so high a value upon 
inothers—this shame, I say, betrayed the want 
of a secure resting-place for her affection, 
She never culled her son by any name but 
John; “love,” and “dear,” and such like 
terms, were reserved for Fanny. But her 
heart gave thanks for him day and night; 
and she walked proudly among women for 
his sake. 

“Fanny dear! I shall have horses to the 
carriage to-day, to go and call on these Hales. 
Should not you go and see nurse? It is in 
the same direction, and she is always so glad 
to see you. You could go on there while I 
am at Mrs. Hale’s.” 

“Oh! mamma, it is such a long way, and 
I am so tired.” 

* With what?” asked Mrs. Thornton, her 
brow slightly contracting. 

“T don’t know—the weather, I think. It 
is so relaxing. Could not you brivg nurse 
here, mamma? The carriage could fetch her, 
and she could spend the rest of the day here, 
which I know she would like.” 

Mrs. Thornton did not speak! but she laid 
her work on the table, and seemed to think. 

“Tt will be a long way for her to walk back 
at night!” she remarked, at last. 

“Oh but I will send her home in a cab, 
I never thought of her walking.” 

At this point, Mr. Thornton eame in, just 
before going to the mill. 

“ Mother! I need hardly say, that if there 
is any little thing that could serve Mrs. Hale 
as an invalid, you will offer it, lam sure.” 

“If I can find it out, I will. But I have 
never been ill myself, so I am not much up 
to invalids’ fancies.” 

“Well! here is Fanny then, who is seldom 
without an ailment, She will be able to sug- 
gest something, perhaps—won’t you, Fan?” 

“T havenot always an ailment,” said Fanny, 
pettishly ; “and I am notgoing with mamma, 
I have a headache to-day, aud I shan’t go 
out.” 

Mr. Thornton looked annoyed. His mother’s 
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eyes were bent on her work, at which she was 
now stitching away busily. 

“Fanny! I wish youto go,” said he au- 
thoritatively. “It will do you good, instead 
of harm. You will oblige me by going, with- 
out my saying anything more about it.” 

He went abruptly out of the room after 
saying this. 

If he had staid a minute longer, Fanny 
would have cried at his tone of command, 
even when he used the words, “You will 
oblige me.” As it was, she grumbled. 

“ John always speaks as if I fancied I was 
ill, and Iam sure I never do fancy any such 
thing. Who are these Hales that he makes 
such a fuss about ?” 

“Fanny, don’t speak so of your brother. 
He has good reasons of some kind or other, or 
he would not wish us to go. Make haste and 
put your things on.” 

But the little altercation between her son 
and her daughter did not incline Mrs. Thorn- 
ton more favourably towards “these Hales.” 
Her jealous heart repeated her daughter’s 
question, “Who are they, that he is so 
anxious we should pay them all this atten- 
tion?” It came up like a burden to a song 
long after Fanny had forgotten all about it in 
the pleasant excitement of seeing the effect of 
a new bonnet in the looking-glass. 

Mrs. Thornton was shy. lt was only of late 
years that she had had leisure enough in her 
life to go into society ; and as society she did 
not enjoy it. As dinner-giving, and as criti- 
cising other people’s dinners, she took satis- 
faction in it. But this going to make 
acquaintance with strangers was a very 
different thing. She was ill at ease, and 
- looked more than usually stern and for- 
bidding as she entered the Hales’ little draw- 
ing-room. 

Margaret was busy embroidering a small 
piece of cambric for some little article of 
dress for Edith’s expected baby——“ Flimsy 
useless work,” as Mrs. Thornton observed to 
herself. She liked Mrs. Hale’s double 
knitting far better; that was sensible of its 
kind. Theroom altogether was full of knick- 
knacks, which must take a long time to dust ; 
and time to people of limited income was 
money. 

She made all these reflections as she was 
talking in her stately way to Mrs. Hale, and 
uttering all the stereotyped commonplaces 
that most people can find to say with their 
senses blindfolded. Mrs. Hale was making 
rather more exertion in her answers, cap- 
tivated by some real old lace which Mrs. 
Thornton wore; “lace,” as she afterwards 
observed to Dixon, “of that old English point 
which has not been made for this seventy 
years, and which cannot.be bought. Jt must 
have been an heir-loom, and shows that she 
has ancestors.” So the owner of the-ancestral 
lace became worthy of something more than 
the languid exertion to be agreeable to a 
visitor, by which Mrs. Hale’s efforts at con- 





versation would have been otherwise bounded. 
And presently, Margaret, racking her brain 
to talk to Fanny, heard her mother and Mrs, 
Thornton plunge into the interminable sub- 
ject of servants, 

“ Tsuppose you are not musical,” said Fanny, 
“as I see no piano.” 

“Tam fond of hearing good music; I can- 
not play well myself; and papa and mamma 
don’t care much about it ; so we sold our old 
piano when we came here.” 

“T wonder how you can exist without 
—.. It almost seems to me a necessary of 

ife. 

“ Fifteen shillings a week, and three saved 
out of them!” thought Margaret to herself. 
“But she must have been very young. She 
probably has forgotten her own personal ex- 
perience. But she must know of those days.” 
Margaret’s manner had an extra tinge of 
coldness in it when she next spoke. 

“You have good concerts here, I believe.” 

“Oh, yes! Delicious! Too crowded, that 
is the worst. The directors admit so indis- 
criminately. But one is sure to hear the 
newest music there. I always have a large 
order to give to Johnson’s, the day after a 
concert.” 

“Do you like new music simply for its new- 
ness, then ?” 

“Oh! one knows it is the fashion in London, 
or else the singers would not bring it 
down here. You have been in London, of 
course,” 

“Yes,” said Margaret, “I have lived there 
for several years.” 

“Oh! London and the Alhambra are the 
two places I long to see !” 

“London and the Alhambra !” 

“Yes! ever since I read the Tales of the 
Alhambra. Don’t you know them ?” 

“J don’t think I do. But surely it is a very 
easy journey to London.” 

“ But somehow,” said Fanny, lowering her 
voice, “mamma has never been to London her- 
self, and can’t understand my longing. She is 
very proud of Milton ; dirty, smoky place, as 
I feel it to be. I believe she admires it the more 
for those very qualities.” 

“Tf it has been Mrs, Thornton’s home for 
some years, I can well understand her loving 
it,” said Margaret, in her clear bell-like voice. 

“What are you saying about me, Miss 
Hale? May I inquire ?” 

Margaret had not the words ready for 
an auswer to this question, which took her 
a little by surprise, so Miss Thornton 
replied : 

“ Oh,mamma! we areonly trying to account 
for your being so fond of Milton.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Thornton. “I do 
not feel that my very natural liking for the 
place where I was born and brought up,— 
and which has since been my residence for some 
years, requires any accounting for.” 

Margaret was vexed, As Fanny had put 
it, it did seem as if they had been imper- 
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but she also rose up against that lady’s 
manner of showing that she was offended. 

Mrs. Thornton went on after a moment’s 
pause : 

“Do you know anything of Milton, Miss 
Hale? Have you seen any of our factories ? 
our magnificent warehouses ?” 

“No!” said Margaret. “I have not seen 
anything of that description as yet.” 

Then she felt that, by concealing her 
utter indifference to all such places, she 
was hardly speaking with truth; so she 
went on: 

“T dare say, papa would have taken me be- 
fore now if J had cared. But I really do 
not find much pleasure in going over manu- 
factories,” 

“They are very curious places,” said Mrs. 
Hale; “but there is so much noise and dirt 
always. I remember once going in a lilac 
silk to see candles made, and my gown was 
utterly ruined.” 

“Very probably,” said Mrs. Thornton, in a 
short displeased manner. “I merely thought, 
that as strangers newly come to reside in a 
town which has risen to eminence in the 
country, from the character and progress of 
its peculiar business, you might have cared to 
visit some of the places where it is carried on; 
places unique in the kingdom, I am informed, 
If Miss Hale changes her mind and con- 
descends to be curious as to the manufac- 
tures of Milton, I can only say I shall be glad 
to procure her admission to print-works, or 
reed-making, or the more simple operations 
of spinning carried on in my son’s mill. 
Every improvement of machinery is, I be- 
lieve, to be seen there, in its highest per- 
fection.” 

“T am so glad you don’t like mills and 
manufactories, and all those kind of things,” 
said Fanny, in a half-whisper, as she rose to 
accompany her mother, who was taking leave 
of Mrs. Hale with rustling dignity. 

“T think I should like to know all 
about them, if I were you,” replied Mar- 
garet quietly. 

“Fanny!” said her mother, as they drove 
away, “we will be civil to these Hales; but 
don’t form one of your hasty friendships with 
the daughter. She will do you no good, I see. 
The mother looks very ill, and seems a nice, 
quiet kind of person.” 

“T don’t want to form any friendship with 
Miss Hale, mamma,” said Fanny, pouting. 
“TI thought I was doing my duty by talking 
to her, and trying to amuse her.” 

“ Well! at any rate, John must be satisfied 
now.” 

CHAPTER THE THIRTEENTH. 

Manrearet flew upstairs as soon as theirvisi- 
tors were gone, and put on her bonnet and 
shawl, to run and inquire how Betsy Higgins 
was, and sit with her as long as she could 
before dinner. As she went along the crowded 
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tinently diseussing Mrs. Thornton’s feelings ;| they had gained by the simple fact of her 


having learnt to care for a dweller in them. 

Mary Higgins, the slatternly younger 
sister, had endeavoured as well as she could 
to tidy up the house for the expected visit. 
There had been rough-stoning done in the 
middle of the floor, while the flags under the 
chairs and table and round the walls retained 
their dark unwashed appearance. Although 
the day was hot, there burnt a large fire in 
the grate, making the whole place feel like an 
oven; Margaret did not understand that the 
lavishness of coals was a sign of hospitable 
welcome to her on Mary’s part, and thought 
that perhaps the oppressive heat was necessary 
for Ressy. Bessy herself lay on a squab, or 
short sofa, placed under the window. She 
was very much more feeble than on the 
previous day, and tired with raising her- 
self at every step to look out and see if 
it was Margaret coming. And now that 
Margaret was there, and had taken a chair 
by her, Bessy lay back silent, and content to 
look at Margaret’s face, and touch her articles 
of dress, with a childish admiration of their 
fineness of texture. 

“ I never knew why folk in the Bible cared 
for soft raiment afore. But it must be nice 
to go dressed as yo’ do. It’s different fro’ 
common. Most fine folk tire my eyes out wi’ 
their colours ; but some how yours rest me. 
Where did ye get this frock ?” 

“ In London,” said Margaret, much amused. 

“ London. Have yo’ been in London?” 

“ Yes! I lived there for some years. But 
my home was in a forest ; in the country.” 

“Tell me about it,” said Bessy. “ L like 


to hear speak of the country, and trees, and 


such like things.” She leant back, and shut 
her eyes, and crossed her hands over her 
breast, lying at perfect rest, as if to receive 
all the ideas Margaret could suggest. 

Margaret had never spoken of Helstone 
since she left it, except just naming the place 
incidentally. She saw it in dreams more 
vivid than life, and as she fell away to slumber 
at nights her memory wandered in all its 
pleasant places. But her heart was opened to 
this girl: “ Oh, Bessy, I loved the home we 
have leftso dearly! I wish you could see it, 
I cannot tell you half its beauty. There are 
great trees standing all about it, with their 
branches stretching long and level, and 
making a deep shade of rest even at noon- 
day. And yet, though every leaf may seem 
still, there is a continual rushing sound of 
movement all around—not close at hand. 
Then sometimes the turf is as soft and 
fine as velvet; and sometimes quite lush 
with the perpetual moisture of a little, hidden, 
tinkling brook near at hand. And then 
in other parts there are billowy ferns—whole 
stretches of fern ; some in the green shadow ; 
some with long streaks of golden sunlight 
lying on them—just like the sea.” 

“have never seen the sea,” murmured 


narrow streets, she felt how much of interest | Bessy. “But goon.” 
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“ Then, here and there, there are wide com- 
mons, high up as if above the very tops of the 
trees—” 

“Tam glad of that. I felt smothered like 
down below. When I have gone for an out, 
I have always wanted to get high up and see 
far away, and take a deep breath o’ fulness in 
that air. I get smothered enough in Milton, 
and I think the sound yo’ speak of among the 
trees, going on for ever and ever, would 
send me dazed ; it’s that made my head ache 
so in the mill. Now on these commons I 
reckon there is but little noise ?” 

“No,” said Margaret ; “nothing but here 
and there a lark high in the air. Sometimes 
I used to heara farmer speaking sharp and 
loud to his servants ; but it was so far away 
that it only reminded me pleasantly that 
other people were hard at work in some 
distant place while I just sat on the heather 
and did nothing.” 

“ T used to think once that if I could have 
a day of doing nothing, to rest me—a day in 
some quiet place like that yo’ speak on—it 
would maybe setmeup. But now I’ve had 
many days o’ idleness, and I’m just as weary 
o’ them as Iwas o’ my work, Sometimes 
I’m so tired out I think I cannot enjoy 
heaven without a piece of rest first. I’m 
rather afeard o’ going straight there without 
getting a good sleep in the grave to set 
me up.” 

“Don’t be afraid, Bessy,” said Margaret, 
laying her hand on the girl’s ; “ God can give 
you more perfect rest than even idleness on 
earth, or the dead sleep of the grave can do.” 

Bessy moved uneasily ; then she said : 

“T wish father would not speak as he does, 
He means well, as I telled yo’ yesterday, and 
tell yo’ again and again. But yo’ see, though 
I don’t believe him a bit by day, yet by night 
—when I’m in a fever, half-asleep and half- 
awake—it comes back upon me—oh ! so bad! 
And I think, if this should be th’ end of all, 
and if all I’ve been born for is just to 
work my heart and my life away, and to 
sicken i’. this dree place, wi’ them mill- 
noises in my ears for ever, until I could 
seream out for them to stop, and let me 
have a little piece o’ quiet—and wi’ the 
fluff filling my lungs, until I thirst to death 
for one long deep breath o’ the clear air yo’ 

eak on—and my mother gone, and I never 
able to tell her again how I loved her, and o’ 
all my troubles,—I think if this life is th’ end, 
and that there’s no God to wipe away all 
tears from all eyes—yo’ wench, yo’!” said 
she, sitting up, and clutching violently, almost 
fiercely, at Siacguret’s hand, “I could go 
mad, and kill yo’", I could.” She fell back 
completely worn out with her passion. 
Margaret knelt down by her. 

“ Bessy—we have a Fatherin heaven.” 

“T know it! I knowit!” moaned she, 
turning her head uneasily from side to side. 
“TF am very wicked. I have spoken very 


wickedly. Oh! don’t be frightened by me 
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and never come again, I-.would not harm 
ahair of your head, And,” opening her 
eyes, and looking earnestly at Margaret, 
“T believe, perhaps, more than yo’ do o 
what’s to come. I read the Book o’ Reve- 
lations until I know it off by heart, and I 
never doubt when I’m waking, and in my 
senses, of all the glory I’m to come to,” 

“Don’t let us talk of what fancies come 
into your head when you are feverish. I 
would rather hear something about what 
you used to do when you were well.” 

“T think I was weli when mother died, 
but I have never been rightly strong ,sin’ 
somewhere about that time. I began to 
work in a carding room soon after, and the 
fluff got into my lungs, and poisoned me.” 

“ Fluff?” said Margaret, inquiringly. 

“Fluff,” repeated Bessy. “Little bits, as 
fly off fro’ the cotton, ak they’re carding 
it, and fill the air till it looks all fine white 
dust. They say it winds round the lungs, 
and tightens them up. Anyhow, there’s 
many a one as works in a carding-room, 
who falls into a waste, coughing and spitting 
stood, because they’re just poisoned by the 

u Ang 

“ But can’t it be helped ?” asked Margaret, 

“Tdunno. Some folk have a great wheek 
at one end o’ their carding-rooms to make a 
draught, and carry off th’ dust; but that, 
wheel costs a deal o’ money—five or six hun- 
dred pound, maybe, and brings in no profit 5 
so it’s but a few of th’ masters as willput:’em 
up; and I’ve heerd tell o’ men who did not 
like working in places where there was a 
wheel, because they said as how it made ’em 
hungry, at after they'd been long used to swal- 
lowing fluff, to go without it, and that their 
wage ought to be raised if they were to work 
in such places. So between masters and men 
th’ wheels fall through, I know I wish there’d 
been a wheel in our place, though.” 

“Did not your father know about it?” 
asked Margaret. 

“Yes! And he weresorry. But our fac- 
tory were a good one on the whole; anda 
steady likely set o’ people; and father was 
afeared of letting me go to a strange place, 
for tho’ yo’ would na think it now, many a 
one then used to call me a gradely lass 
enough, And I did na’ like to be reckoned 
nesh and soft, and Mary’s schooling were to 
be kept up, mother said, and father he were 
always liking to buy books, and go to lectures 
o one kind or another—all which took 
money—so I just worked on till I shall ne’er 
get the whirr out o’ my ears, or the fluff 
out o’ my throat i’ this world, That’s all,” 

“ How old are you?” asked Margaret. 

“ Nineteen, come July,” 

“And I too am nineteen.” She thought, 
more sorrowfully than Bessy did, of the con- 
trast between them. She could not speak 
for a moment or two for the emotion she was 
trying to keep down. 

“ About Mary?” said Bessy. “I wanted to 
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ask yo’ to be a friend to her. She’s seven-|ness, He was more irritated than Margaret 
teen, but she’s th’ last on us. And I don’t|had ever known him at his daughter’s 
want her to go to th’ mill, and yet I dunno| expressed anxiety. 
what she’s fit for.” “Indeed, Margaret, you are growing 
“She could not do”"—Margaret glanced | fanciful! God knows I should be the first 
unconsciously at the uncleaned corners of! to take the alarm if your mother were really 
the room —*“She could hardly undertake a|ill ; we always saw when she had her head- 
servant's place, could she?’ We have an old|aches at Helstone, even without her telling 
faithful servant, almost a friend, who wants|us, She looks quite pale and white when 
help, but who is very particular; anditwould|she is ill; and now she has a_ bright 
not be right to plague her with giving her any | healthy colour in her cheeks, just as she used 


assistance that would really be an annoyance 
and an irritation.” 

“No, I see. I reckon yo’re right. 
Mary is a good wench ; but who has she had 


to teach her what to do about a house? No’ too fanciful. 
think. Send for the doctor to-morrow for 


mother, and me at the mill till I were good 


to have when I first knew her.” 


“ But, papa,” said Margaret, with hesitation, 


Our | “doyou know, I think that is the flush of pain.” 


“Nonsense, Margaret. I tell you, you are 
You are the person not well, I 


for nothing but scolding her for duing badly | yourself; and then, if it will make your 


what I did not know how to doa bit. But I[ 
wish she could ha’ lived ‘wi’ yo’, for all that.” 
“ But even though she may not be exactly 


fitted to come and live with us as a servant | to 


happier indeed.” 


mind easier, he can see your mother.” 


“Thank you, dear papa. It will make me 
And she went up to him 
iss him. But he pushed her away— 


—and I don’t ‘know about that—I will! gently enough, but still as if she had sug- 
always try and be a friend to her for your | gested unpleasant ideas, which he should be 


sake, Bessy. And now I must go. I will 
come again as soon as I can; but if it 
should not be to-morrow, or the next day, or 
even a week or a fortnight hence, don’t think 
I've forgotten you. I may be busy.” 

“T’ll know yo’ won't forget me again. 
not mistrust yo? no more. But, remember, 
in a week or a fortnight I may be dead and 
buried !” 

“T’ll come as soon as I ean, Besay,” said 
et squeezing her hand tight. “ But 
you'll let me know if you are worse.” 


“ Aye, that will I,” said Bessy, returning | 


the pressure. 
From that day forwards Mrs, Hale became 
more and more of a sufferinginvalid. It was 


now drawing near to the anniversary of| 


Edith’s marriage, and, looking back upon the 
year’s accumulated heap of troubles, Mar- 
garet wondered how they had been borne, 
If she could have anticipated them, how she 


would have shrunk away and hid herself} 


from the coming time! And yet day by day 
had, of itself and by itself, been very 
endurable, small, keen, bright little spots of 

ositive enjoyment having come sparkling 
into the very middle of sorrows. A year 
ago—or when she first went to Helstone, and 
first became silently conscious of the queru- 
lousness in her mother’s temper, she would 
have groaned bitterly over the idea of a long 
illness to be borne in a strange, desolate, 
noisy, busy place, with diminished comforts 
on every side of the home life. But with the 
increase of serious and just ground of com- 

laint, a new kind of patience had sprung up 
in her mother’s mind, She was'gentle and 
quiet in intense bodily suffering, almost in 
on hn as she had been restless and 

epressed when there had been no real 
cause’ for grief. Mr. Hale was in exactly 


that stage of apprehension which, in men of 


his stamp, takes the shape of wilful blind- 
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glad to get rid of as readily as he could of 
her presence. He walked uneasily up and 
down the room. 

“Poor Maria!” said he, half soliloquising, 
“T wish one could do right without sacri- 
ficing others. I shall hate this town, and 
myself too, if she——Pray, Margaret, does 
your mother often talk to you of the old 
places: of Helstone, I mean ?” 

“No, papa,” said Margaret, sadly. 

“Then, you see, she can’t be fretting after 
them,eh? It has always been a comfort to 
me to think that your mother was so simple 
and open that I knew every little grievance 
she had. She never would conceal anything 
seriously affecting her health from me 
would she, eh, Margaret? I am quite sure 
she would not. Sodon’t let me hear of these 
foolish morbid ideas. . Come, give me a kiss, 
and run off to bed.” 

But she heard him pacing about (racoon- 
ing, as she and Edith used to call it) long 
after her slow and languid undressing was 
finished—long after she began to listen as 
she lay in bed. 
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Forty-FtvE miles to the Coco-Maricopa 
villages. The river Gila bends to the north, but 
will meet us again at the villages, not sooner. 
Forty-five miles without water and without 

The trains of waggons, and the weary 
band of riders must be hurried by the mules 
as quickly as _ be over the desert stage; 
the forty-five miles must be got through 
without stoppage during the cool hours of the 
evening and the night. 

That ' was once in the summer of last year 
our predicament, namely the predicament of 
Mr. Bartlett, the United States commissioner 


attached to the United States and Mexican | 


Boundary Commission, of the surveyors, 
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engineers, soldiers, and other members of 
Mr. Bartlett’s party, engaged in traversing 
the northern frontier of Mexico, and of my- 
self. For my own part let me own that I 
neither hungered nor thirsted, nor was weary 
by the way, having been carried comfortably 
stretched upon a sofa through deserts and 
wildernesses, and among all savages encoun- 
tered by my fellow travellers. I was carried 
about on my sofa by a couple of stout 
volumes that have played the part of chair- 
men excellently—let me say so much in a 
certificate at parting—never wearying or caus- 
ing weariness. They have just been equipped 
by Mr. Bartlett, and are ready to carry any 
man who will make use of them through many 
of the half-unknown regions ot Texas, New 
Mexico, California, Sonora, and Chihuahua, 
Forty-five miles of unmitigated desert, and 
we traversed much of it by moonlight. It 
was not so thoroughly a desert to the fancy 
as the ruin of some mighty palace of a thou- 
sand and one columns, for our way was 
among tall fluted pillars twenty and thirty 
feet high, now and then budding out into 
grotesque shapes, or balanced in groups of 
two or three and four upon a single mas- 
sive stem, so that they might be likened to 
enormous candelabra. At the base of these 
pillars there were a few dwarf plants growing, 


very thinly scattered over the whole stony | 
The moonlit pillars | 
were the chief plants of the district. They | 


surface of the plain. 


had sprung up out of the rock from which 
they draw not only their own life, but the 


means of supporting life in others. Every | 


column is a gigantic cactus, of a kind until 


recently but seldom seen by travellers, for it | 
exists in wilds that have only in these last | 
days come to be frequented. It is called the | 


Giant Cereus, or more commonly the Peta- 
haya, that being the name it bears in its own 
country. It is at home on the high table 


lands on each side of the river Gila, and in| 


various parts of the state of Sonora, where it 
grows often in the crevices of rocks, and 
other places out of which one might think 
that no plant could get sustenance. It takes 
such a form as has been just described, 
shooting up sometimes even to a height of 
fifty feet, and having a stem occasionally 
seven feet in circumference. Imbedded in 
the fleshy mass of the plant are ribs of 
elastic wood, extending to the root, and 
giving strength to the huge column, When the 
plant is dead its flesh decays, and there 
remain these bones displayed after the fashion 
of a mighty skeleton. In addition to the 
fluting, each column is beset with clusters of 
spines, six large ones and many small ones in 
each cluster. Late in May or early in June 
the petahaya blossoms. The flowers are 
borne on the summits of the columns, have 
many yellow stamens, stiff, curling petals of 
a creain white colour, and are altogether about 
three inches across. The fruit is shaped like 
a long egg, and of about the bigness of an 
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egg, green with a tinge of red when fully 
ripe. Within its outer coat is a red pulp, 
containing many little black smooth seeds ; 
this pulp is exposed by the fruit’s bursting in 
due time, that is to say, in July or August, 
and after a few days’ exposure to the sun, 
being dried to about one-third its original 
bulk, drops out of its skin. It is then in 
taste and appearance something like the 
pulp of a dried fig, but its taste of fig is com- 
plicated with that of the raspberry. The 
Pimo and Coco-Maricopa Indians collect this 
ripe pulp of the petahaya, and roll it into 
balls, which may be stored and kept for winter 
use. ‘They also boil the pulp in water, and 
let it evaporate until it has about the thickness 
of molasses, in which state it is preserved by 
them in earthen jars. In either form it is 
extremely palatable. 

We have got out into the wilds indeed 
when we are among Pimos and Coco-Mari- 
copas, who eat petahaya pulp upon the banks 
of the river Gila. Is it allowable to refer for 
a minute to the map? Into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia flows the Rio Colorado. The last 
tributary to the Colorado flowing from the 
interior is the Gila, which comes to it through 
an extensive tract of uninhabited desert, 
| broken with isolated mountains, destitute of 
_grass, or wood, or water. The course of the 
Gila is throughout by rocky wilds and barren 
plains in which man cannot live. In summer 
great part of the river bed is dry; water 
occurs only here and there—grass only here 
and there; the mules of travellers subsist 
mainly on willow herbage and the mezquit 
bean. There is thick vegetation, especially 
willow, cotton wood, and mezquit bean, in 
many parts that border on the river course, 
and there are districts upon which various 
Indian tribes have obtained a footing. Of 
these the most predatory and cruel are the 
Apaches, the most prudent and civilisable are 
the before-mentioned Pimos and Coco-Mari- 
copas, two small nations living side by side, 
speaking distinct languages, but close allies, 
Of all the Indian tribes in North America 
Mr. Bartlett considers these to be morally 
the best, and it is his opinion that they could 
be converted easily into a civilised com- 
munity ; a small one certainly, for of the 
united nations the whole population is not 
taken to be more than perhaps two thousand, 
They value teaching, even wish to learn to 
read, pure savages as they are, but what kind 
of teaching they will get may be inferred from 
the fact that their small colony lieson the track 
of the gold diggers, who journey overland from 
the United States to California. This desert 
region forms in fact one of the last stages of 
the difficult overland route to the diggings. 

With the thermometer every day above a 
hundred in such shade as can be found, with 
bushes to impede a waggon near the river, 
rocks and loose sand on the plateau, a summer 
journey by the Gila cannot be recommended 
as a pleasant expedition to the tourist. We 
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came everywhere, I and the boundary com- 


mission, upon the ruins left by parties who 
had gone on the same road before us. Aban- 
doned waggons here take the place of the 
dead camels of other deserts ; we found them 
occasionally baking in the sun, or arrived at 
places where we saw much iron strewn about, 
with fragments of vehicles, tin kettles, and 
camp equipage, impediments that had been 
destroyed by overburdened men. More 
valuable property lies along the whole over- 
land route to California deposited in caches. 
That Hudson's bay term, cache, has extended 
to the shores of the Pacific. Men perplexed 
by the dangers and difficulties of transit on 
their way out or their way home, bury 
valuable property that they carry with them, 
in the hope that they or their friends may at 
a future time recover it. A tree or rock, or 
any durable object easily to be recognised in 
after time is selected, from which bearings 
are taken, and a distance of say fifty feet is 
measured. At the point so found, and so to 
be found again byany man who knows the dis- 
tance and the bearings chosen, there is a hole 
dug, the property is buried, and protected if 
needful by cloth or boards. The earth or 
sand is thrown over it and strewn about, so 
that no indication may remain to betray 
hidden treasure. Perhaps to account for any 
inefiaceable disturbance of the ground, a camp 
fire is lighted on the spot. It is estimated 
that of every hundred caches so made not five 
are ever opened afterwards, and even of those 
some are discovered and opened by the 
Indians. If there were any seed of fruitful- 
ness in all these buried treasures there would 
be stranger things than petahayas springing 
up out of the deserts of the Gila. 

Upon one spot, when there was evidence 
of a great breaking-up of property, the tires 
of two wheels straightened had been em- 
bedded firmly in the soil. They were no 
doubt landmarks from which bearings and 
distances had been taken for a cache. Far- 
ther on, after descending from a crest of table 
land, there was a piece of rocky ground 
covered with fragmentsof trunksand waggons, 
among which were human bones and skulls. 
That was the scene of the disaster that fell 
on the family of Mr. Oatman in March of the 
year eighteen hundred and fifty-one. Mr. 
Oatman was travelling, in company with 
other emigrants, and had with him waggons 
and merchandise. Against advice, he set off 
in advance of his companions from the Pimo 
villages. His little son came back among the 
Indians some days afterwards, a child of 
twelve years old, beaten and bruised, who 
had returned on foot through seventy miles 
of wilderness, forty-five of them without 
water, to report that the Indians had killed 
his father and his mother, and carried off his 
sisters. He had himself been beaten and left 
for dead. When he revived he had seen only 
the mangled bodies of his parents, and the 
wreck of their property. His two sisters, 
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girls of from twelve to fifteen years old, were 
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gone. The perpetrators of this outrage were 
Apache Indians, and the Maricopas went 
with the child on a fruitless expedition for 
the recovery of the two girls who are at this 
hour, if they be not killed, detained among 
the savages. The Maricopas covered Mr, 
Oatman and his wife with stones, for no grave 
could be dug in those inhospitable rocks, and 
went on to inform the Major at Fort Yuma. 
The rocks in many parts of this district 
are covered with rude sculpture, after such 
designs as the youngest European children 
might amuse themselves by scrawling on 
their slates. Mr. Bartlett doubts whether 
they mean more than that some Indians have 
in these places amused themselves by scratch- 
ing where their forefathers have scratched. 
‘The sculptures are of all ages, and some may 
belong to the very ancient times when men 
lived about here who built tall houses of 
masonry—‘ houses of Montezuma,” as the 
Indians have learnt to call them—casas 
grandes, as set down by the geographers. 
They are no great houses that are built by 
the poor Coco-Maricopas of to-day. Their 
habitations look more like rabbit warrens. 
There are twenty or fifty of these houses to 
a village surrounded by trees and gardens ; 
for these Indians, unlike the Apaches, settle 
upon a spot of ground and cultivate it, giving 
fruitfuluess to it by diverting water from 


the river into aqueducts, so that they will 


use up in summer even the whole stream in 
the irrigation of their soil. Their houses 
are dens built of sticks and straw, with or 
without mud, Forked poles are stuck up- 
right in the ground; poles are laid across 
them ; and about these there are sticks laid 
so that a rude kennel is formed in which a 
man cannot stand upright, and into which he 
creeps by a hole some three feet square. 
Rushes or straw are woven between the poles, 
and the whole mansion is sometimes stuccoed 
with mud. In these houses the Indians sit 
and sleep, and to these they retire when the 
weather is inclement; but their ordinary 
life is out of door or under rude arbours 
attached to their more solid wigwams. Con- 
structed in the same way as the dwelling- 
house, but with more care, loftier and better 
ventilated, is the storehouse of each family, 
in which wheat, shelled maize, petahaya, and 
all the provisions for the season in which no 
fruit grows, is kept in vases of thick, close 
basket-work, large enough to contain ten, 
twelve, or even fifteen bushels of grain. 

The party engaged in the business of the 
boundary commission having encamped near 
the Maricopa village, was soon surrounded 
by the friendly villagers, One of their chiefs, 
Francisco Dukey, who spoke Spanish well, 
was their interpreter; and, in return for 
white cotton cloth, calico, red flannel, and 
other shirts, the friendly Indians soon 
brought into the camp such provisions as 
were to be had at that time of the year. 
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Next morning there was a great stir in! 


the community, because a Maricopa war 
party, gaily dressed, and mounted on good- 
ooking horses, was preparing for an expedi- 
tion against the Apaches, They had no 
weapons but their bows and arrows, and 
would have been glad to add some artillery 
to their effective force by borrowing a tew 
muskets; but since the Americans were 
bound in policy and justice to take no part 
in the quarrels between tribe and tribe, they 
were of course refused. The commissariat 
was simple, consisting of small loaves of| 
bread and dried meat, and the equipment of | 
the troops was in accordance with the usual 
military taste—they were decorated with all | 
the finery that could be mustered. Many of 
them wore old cotton or red flannel shirts, and 
so attired, considered themselves to be in the 
height of fashion. A ragged shirt discarded 
by an emigrant is the greatest treasure that 
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woman, even as an infant, is to be seen with- 
out drapery that passes round the loins, and 
hangs down to the knees, Children a year 
old, supported by one arm, are carried about 
sitting astride upon one of the mother’s hips. 

These are some of the ordinary habits of 
the Coco-Maricopas in which the Pimos re- 
semble them, but the Pimos speak another 
language, and differ in their mode of disposing 
of the dead, The dead of the Maricopas are 
burnt, those of the Pimos buried. In all 
other respects the two nations agree, and 
thirty or forty years ago the Maricopas 
moved their villages from a more distant 
spot, where they were much harassed by the 
Yumas, and came to live near the friendly 
Pimos, who were harassed equally by the 
Apaches, in order that the two tribes might 
unite their strength, and hold their own by 
help of one another. Though quietly dis- 
posed, they are not cowardly, They fight 





can fall to the lot of a Maricopan Brummel 
—he wears it pure and simple. What more 
could the most exact taste desire? But if 
he should chance to possess several such | 
shirts, or even pantaloons, in that case, if he 

makes a state visit, or desires for any reason 

to appear in full dress, he will put them all 

on one over the other. Those who had no 

such finery wore their own cotton blankets 

folded round their loins ; and those who did 

not possess this garment either had put on 

only a coat of paint. ‘The men had all been 

more attentive to the dressing of their heads 

than of their bodies, and they had decorated, 

also, their horses’ manes and tails with bits 

of white and scarlet cloth. 

The Coco-Maricopas are particular about 
their hair. In the first place it should be 
understood, that, except over the eyes they 
never cut it, and that when fully let down it 
falls over their backs and shoulders, reaching 
to the knees; commonly, however, it is 
knotted up behind with a great club. Just 
over the eyes it is cut off in a straight line, 
so that it is quite removed, not merely parted 
from before the face. These Indians weave 
for themselves handsome figured belts which 
they wear commonly as head bands, and they 
usually fill their hair with clay, which is, on 
the whole, a cleaner dressing than the fra- 
grant fat which is used by some European 
tribes. They are patient weavers, and they 
grow good cotton, but they weave, only by a 
rude and slow process, white cotton blankets 
with buff borders, and head bands with co- 
loured geometrical patterns that resemble the 
patterns which they work in black over their 
pottery. Their pottery is like the Mexican, 
and they make basins also of basket work 
(still with the same geometrical patterns), 
that are so closely woven as to be impervious 
to water. The women drudge more than 
the men, and may be seen carrying on their 
heads not only baskets of corn, but .also, on 
the top of the corn, cradle and child. Though 


well when they must fight, and when they 
catch an enemy they torture him as merci- 
lessly as they would themselves be toriured 
in the hands of the Apaches or the Yumas. 
They fight only with bows and arrows, and 
take great pleasure in archery meetings, 
when their sport is to shoot at the tops of the 
petahayas. In the neighbourhood of their 
villages, the tallest columns of the petahaya 
are often to be seen bristling with arrows 
near the summit. 

‘They are brave in war, and they are faith- 
ful too in love. Each man takes but a single 
wife, and though it is his business to conci- 
liate her parents with gifts, he marries only 
upon receiving the free assent of the fair one, 
or rather dusky one, whom he is courting. 
He makes love with a flute, It is rather a 
cat-couriship, When the Coco-Maricupa, «~ 
the Pimo Indian thinks that the heart of br, 
beloved is perhaps inclined towards him he 
| proceeds to a declaration in form, which he 
makes by taking a flute of cane pierced with 
four holes, sitting down in a bush near the 
lady’s dwelling, and setting up a dismal too- 
too-too for hours together, day after day. If 
the girl takes no notice of his call he is a re- 
jected suitor ; if she be disposed to marry him 
she comes and says so. The bridegroom is 
expected by gifts to compensate, according to 
his means, the parents of the bride for the 
loss of her. services, the services of, a girl 
being, among these tribes, most valuable, be- 
cause she. does all household work, and even 
helps to till the ground. Sometimes, indeed, 
she also weaves, but generally weaying is the 
work of the, ola men. 

Francisco Dukey, the Maricopan chief and 
interpreter, was a greedy fellow, with the 
temper of a Jew. He was the most civilised 
of his tribe, and appeared in shirt, pantaloons, 
and hat. To get what pickings he could 
out of the Americans appeared to .be his 
business; all that he could for himself.and 
the rest of his friends, Francisco _ sitting 


the men often go wholly naked, no Maricopa | down to dinner with the visitors as guest in | 


| 
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their camp, occasionally handed bread and 
meat to his friends who stood around, and 
after dinner filled his plate with good things 
which he handed round for them. On a 
subsequent occasion he went so far as to strip 
the table, leaving nothing for the cook and 
servant of the honourable Commissioners. 
Much to his own surprise he was not again 
asked to stop ‘and dine. Francisco being 
civilised, knew the potency of whiskey. He 
had got whiskey from emigrants, and he 
desired whiskey from Mr. Bartlett and his 
friends, who were determined never to give 
intoxicating drink to any Indians. Not 
having it as a gift, Mr. Dukey hoped to come 
upon it as a treasure trove, and tried every 
junk bottle he saw about the tents or waggons. 
Once he got lemon syrup, then he got vinegar, 
another time he took a pull at a mixture for 
diarrhoea, After that he was satisfied, and 
tried no more. Dr. Webb, attached to the 
Commission, was collecting specimens of the | 
natural history of the districts visited, and | 
the Indians were much edified and amused | 
by the contents of his bottles, and the dried | 
objects hanging about the tent. It was sug-| 
gested, therefore that the boys of the village 
should go out to collect any curious insects, 
lizards or snakes they could find, and that 
they should be rewarded for so doing. In- 
stead of letting the boys go, the men, for 
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hope of reward, marched out themselves, and 
in a few hours came with a few grasshoppers 
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the outskirts gave the alarm, “Apaches! 
Apaches!” and the Pimos, mounted with 
their bows and arrows, were soon scamperin 
at the supposed foe. When they discovered 
their mistake they laughed cheerily, and 
a to fix the camp. Camp being fixed, 
a friendly message was dispatched to the 
chief, Cola Azul (blue-tail), who was work- 
ing in the fields. He soon appeared with his 
interpreter, and came in state wearing several 
shirts, a blue overcoat, felt hat and pantaloons, 
The burden of his state was much too heavy 
for him, the thermometer then standing at a 
hundred and twenty. It was a relief to hear 
that he was seen presently afterwards not 
far from the camp, sitting under a tree in 
none but the clothes Nature gave him, with 
his dignity at his side tied up in a bundle. 
The religion of these tribes is not very com- 
forting. They believe that after death their 
souls will go to the home of their ancestots, 
and live in the great sandhills on the banks 
of the Rio Colorado, The souls of their 
enemies, the Yumas, will go to the same 
place, and the fighting shall continue ever- 
more between the hostile races, The limbs 
of every man’s body are to be transformed 


\into wolves, bats and owls. 
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THERE is a critical period in the life of 
every Frenchman, of which we in England 


and crickets. Although useless, Dr. Webb | know nothing. As soon as he arrives on the 
received them graciously, encouraging the | threshold of manhood, he is compelled by the 
eaptors to make further zoological research. | laws of his country to draw in a great lottery, 











About an hour afterwards half-a-dozen sturdy | 


men marched to the camp in single file, every 
man swelling with importance. The leader 
advanced with a grand air, and the Doctor; 
got his bottles ready. Space was made on a 
table fur the prizes, and the Indian then laid 
upon it two small and very common lizards 
without their tails, those having been broken 
off in the catching. For this contribution to 
science, the six men required a shirt a-piece, 

After a stay of some days with the Mari- 
copas, camp was broken up, and, after a short 
expedition up a tributary river to inspect 
some houses of Montezuma, we went in 
direction of some of the Pimo villages. By 
the way, one evening the camp was visited 
by a fishing-party of young men, jolly dogs 
of Indians, who danced and sang while they 
remained, and were informed when they 
left, that a few fish for breakfast would be 
most acceptable. They promised to bring 
some in the morning ; but at midnight they 
came back, arousing every body with their 
noise ; and nothing would suit them but that 
everybody must get up, and a bargain be 
struck forthwith. The pile of fish brought 
by them for a breakfast it would have taken 
the whole camp a week to eat. 

The appearance of the travellers as they 
approached in a long single file startled the | 


that chance may decide whether he shall 
pursue the career which his birth, his educa- 
tion, and his aptitude have marked out, or shall 
_ the seven most important years of his 
ife in red pantaloons, with a knapsack, and a 
musket. There is no exception to the rule. 
The son of the oldest noble, the wealthiest 
banker, the neediest professional man, the 
poorest peasant, all are compelled to pass 
through the same ordeal. Wealth, it is true, 
has its consolations. The impost of blood is 
not exacted with republican rigidity. All 
incur eon the same risk; but some 
are able to purchase immunity. 

It is difficult to express the influence which 
the existence of the law of conscription has 
upon the forms of French society, and the 
habits of French thought. It assists in pro- 
ducing that state of mind—so remarkable in 
many instances, but more or less perceptible 
everywhere—which can only be compared to 
the fever of the gambler, and which at par- 
ticular periods renders the whole nation ready 
to stake its fortunes on the hazard of a die. The 
French youth is brought up in the knowledge 
that at a definite period he is to gamble for his 
own destiny—to dinth it forth, white or black, 
from the bottom ofan urn oranoldhat. Un- 
less he is quite certain that the price of a man 
cannot rise above his means, he never knows 


men of the Pimo village, the sentinels in! whether, at twenty-one years of age, he will 
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not be incorporated in the army, all his 
studies and all his projects being interrupted, 
probably, for ever. Not only is he forbidden 
to marry until he “has satisfied the law ”— 
that is the expression—but he dares enter 
into no engagement of the affections. It is 
only in romance that maidens can be expected 
to wait seven years. This is why, as a matter 
of course, all young affections become in 
France to be considered necessarily evanes- 
cent. The notion is so rooted in the national 
mind, that the contrary appears ridiculous. 
However, we may add in passing, that as soon 
as the great event has happened, and a good 
number has been drawn, in very quiet demure 
places mothers hasten to marry their sons— 
to find wives for them—and, if they fail, 
mourn like Rachael. In the agricultural pro- 
vinces, an old bachelor and a bad subject are 
synonymous terms, 

That expression, a good number, is sugges- 
tive of speculation. We are accustomed to 
consider the French as a military nation, par 
excellence. We have read their history, and 


seen their children in shakos, with tin swords | 


and guns. There can be no mistake. The 
conscription must be a mere matter of form, 
when the whole population is ready to rush 
to the field of glory. Nearly all that we 
know of the people seems to justify this con- 
clusion ; and yet nothing can be more erro- 
neous. The conscription law is looked upon 
in every class as a disaster and a curse ; and 
parents are almost afraid to set their affec- 
tions on a son until they are sure he is not to 
be taken from them. This is perhaps, to a 


certain extent, the case in other countries, | 
| believes in a suddenly developed martial pro- 


where the state exacts the same terrible 
power of choice. But few people are so sta- 
tionary, so fond of the horizon visible from 
their village steeple, so suspicious of the 
people in the next parish, so fearful of distant 
danger, and, we may add, so inaccessible to 
the idea of personal sacrifice for the public 
good when that sacrifice is exacted as a per- 
manent duty, and is not suggested in an 
appeal to their enthusiasm, as the French. 
The law of conscription is an attempt to ob- 
tain in an administrative and regular way the 
results of that terrible patriotism which once 
enabled the country in danger, to send fourteen 
shoeless armies to the defence of the frontier. 

Public opinion expresses itself by the 
mouths of women, because men in general 
are checked by the fear of incurring the 
blame of timidity for themselves or their 
children. The mothers speak out. The law, 
they say, is a barbarous law, at variance with 
the progress of our civilisation. It either 
destroys the legitimate hopes of a young man 
who may have given promise of remarkable 
talent—all do to their mothers ; or inflicts a 
fine on his family which necessitates many 
years of saving, and leaves him without some 
of the means of instruction which he re- 
quires. This is the view of the humbler 
bourgeoisie. Among the peasantry the terror 
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of the coming appeal to choice is greater 
still. Power of purchasing escape is of course 
for them very rare. Those to whom the lot 
falls must go. They do not, however, criti- 
cise the law, though they detest it when it 
applies to them, because they conceive it to 
be part of the natural order of things. In- 
deed, scarcely one Frenchman in a thousand 
of whatever class can understand how a 
nation can politically exist without this regu- 
lation. To tell them that the English raise an 
army by other means is only to provoke asmile 
of incredulity. They either disbelieve you, 
or disbelieve in the army. They have more 
than once, in French romances, the scene 
being laid in England, read of some gallant 
youth, apprentice to a linen-draper, or son of 
an alderman, and named Sir Tomi, who, 
having satisfied the law, and drawn a good 
number, has the world all before him when 
to choose ; and so forth. 

The aversion to military life general in 
France exhibits itself in many ways. All 
those who can afford it buy a substitute. 
Instances of the contrary are so rare, that 
they are cited as wonderful examples. When, 


|therefore, the period of drawing comes on, 
| there is a general revelation of the state of a 


family’s means. Genteel misery is at once 
seen through. The parents who can allow 
their son to join the army must be poor 
indeed. Most strain a point to obtain a sub- 
stitute, from affection, but many do it from 
ostentation, and others from the sad necessity 
of keeping up appearances. If Jules is not 
bought in, the grocer no longer gives credit, 
and the butcher sends in his bill. Nobody 


pensity. If he go for a soldier, it is be- 
cause he.is too poor to escape. What! Not 
able to spare twelve hundred francs, or fifteen 
hundred, or two thousand, or four or five 
thousand—for so the price rises'as danger 
increases! Mothers stint the whole house- 
hold for years, and sisters drop sous into 
money-boxes to avert the disaster. 

In Paris and all large cities there are 
regular assurance companies, which under- 
take, on payment of so much down before 
the lottery is drawn, to promise a substitute. 
It is a popular opinion, often justified by the 
result, that it is unsafe to have dealings with 
these companies. They are called “dealers in 
men,” “marchands d’hommes,” as are also 
more particularly those worthy individuals 
who make it their trade to find out idle and 
capable young fellows, ready to sell their ser- 
vices, either directly, or through the medium 
of the assurance companies, to disconsolate 
parents and the impartial state. There is 
always a market for courage and reckless- 
ness ; and many young men, who from indo- 
lence or misfortune cannot make the two 
ends of the year meet to their satisfaction, 
are always ready to sell themselves at the 
tariff of the day. Bills of various sizes, but 
generally very small, posted up in obscure 
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places, may constantly be seen, simply to 
this. effect—“ Substitutes Wanted ;” and then 
follows the address. The dealers in men, 
however, have fine establishments on the 
quays, and in the great streets, with sign- 
boards representing gigantic grenadiers and 
tempestuous-looking hussars, to attract hero- 
ically disposed passers-by. Messrs, Xavier 
de Larsalle et Cie., Rue Montmartre, 146, are 
at present announcing through the medium 
of the press that they have a fine choice of 
substitutes “at the disposition of the youths 
of the class eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
now being called into activity.” Sometimes, 
from caprice, or in hope of making a good 
bargain, “a father of a family ’—this is an 
implied appeal to the generosity of these mer- 
cenary warriors — placards the wall with 
written handbills; or you may see the an- 
nouncement that a man in excellent condition 
may be heard of for sale at such an address. 
These substitutes are sometimes soldiers dis- 
charged after their regular term of service ; 
but, generally they are youths of vagrant dis- 
position, whom chance has spared. According 
to the testimony of French generals, they per- 
form excellent service in the field, but.are re- 
markable fora tendency to insubordination, A 
large proportion of the crimes committed in 
the army are attributed to the remplagants. 

In country places, where little confidence 
exists in the companies set up with specu- 
lative views, it is not uncommon for seven or 
eight heads of families to combine in a sort 
of club, each advancing a certain sum for the 
formation of a fund to be divided amongst 
those of their sons on whom the lot happens 
to fall. The peasantry of Bretagne are espe- 
cially averse to military service. In many of 
their villages are sorcerers, who pretend to 
have the power of selling one good number 
every year. They are never without customers, 
who sometimes bid high to be ensured a life 
of peace: and we are gravely assured that 
their incantations never fail. All these cir- 
cumstances combine to show that the military 
career is by no means popular in France. 
Another, still more extraordinary, remains to 
be mentioned. The eldest son of a widow is 
exempt from service by right; and not a 
month ago a peasant killed his father in a 
wood, in order to bring himself within that 
category. 

The youth of France, then, without excep- 
tion, on arriving, as we have said, at the age 
of twenty-one, prepare themselves with what 
cheerfulness they may for the great event. If 
they are abroad, they must return: which is 
one of the reasons why few fathers send 
their sons early to foreign parts, even if 
tempted by advantageous offers. It is not 
necessary to have any very great experience 
of the French character to be sure that in 
the majority of cases, the young men, who 
have sympathised with their parents most 
sincerely in endeavours to prepare against 
ill-luck, put a good face on the matter 
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when the fatal epoch arrives. The drawing 
takes place on a particular day, in Paris, at 
the Mairie ; in the provinces, at the chief 
town of the department, or the principal 
village of a canton. Early in the morning 
all the lads are astir, emancipating them- 
selves for ever from the paternal control. 
All the world over victims are adorned as 
they are led to the altar. The youths whose 
hearts are trembling—not with physical fear, 
but with anxiety, for their destiny is at stake 
—<dress out in their best clothes, and adorn 
their hats with cockades and ribbons prepared 
by the hands of sisters or sweethearts. To 
see them, you would fancy they are all boil- 
ing-over with military ardour. They set out 
arm in arm, and gradually, as they go from 
house ‘to house, and hamlet to hamlet, often 
swell into potent crowds. The country rings 
with martial songs ; and, as it seems required 
by immemorial custom that a considerable 
halt shall take place at every cabaret or 
auberge by the way, it may easily be con- 
ceived that before the afternoon jollity and 
courage come together, and every one pre- 
tends, at least, to aspire to the marshal’s baton. 

Each district is required to furnish a cer- 
tain number of men fit for service, according 
to its population. By “ fit for service,” is now 
meant, one métre fifty-six centimétres in 
height, without bodily infirmities of any kind. 
Not long since, the military height was 
lowered by a certificate, to the great disgust 
of the dwarf portion of the people. The ex- 
amining doctors are not very severe in finding 
out defects, and are often blind to those 
which the patients take care to exhibit and 
announce. We have known a man forced to 
serve who was so deaf that he could never 
hear the word of command. In spite of this 
laxity, however, the peasantry in some of the 
provinces of France are so ill-fed, so weak, so 
small, that every able-bodied youth is taken 
away for service; and yet very often the 
number required by the government is not 
made up. In Paris, Lyons, and the other 
great cities, where the workmen are com- 
paratively well fed, most of those who are 
designated by chance become soldiers ; but 
throughout the country thirty-six per cent 
are rejected as absolutely unfit. Among these 
are included many who, like the fellahs of 
Egypt, mutilate themselves by cutting off a 
finger, or drawing their teeth, in order to be 
exempt by reason of infirmity. 

Two or three weeks after they have drawn 
their numbers, the young men are again 
called upon to appear to undergo an examin- 
ation. If the district has been required to 
furnish a hundred men, there is tremor and 
anxiety up to one hundred and fifty. The 
eldest: sons of widows; second and fourth 
sons of families of which the first and third 
are already in the service, and other persons 
designated by the law, as well as the dwarf, 
the blind, the halt, the maimed, the deaf, the 
consumptive, the weakly, the deformed, are 
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to be deducted from. the bad numbers; so 
that many of those persons of nominally good 
numbers are obliged ultimately to go. Some- 
times, however, though rarely, there are offers 
of substitution. The Foendhonan of twenty- 
one, as a rule, does not enlist. There are, it 
is true, a number of volunteers in the army, 
but they have entered younger. The law, 
which in most cases is so jealous of pa- 
ternal authority, allows enlistments after 
the age of eighteen ; and all wild youths, who 
cannot have their way, are accustomed to 
threaten that they will engage themselves, As 
soon as a hopeful young gentleman reaches the 

ears of depravity, he is pretty sure to 

come the autocrat of his household. All 
his whims are complied with, all his wishes 
satisfied. The mother justifies every indul- 
gence by the necessity of saving his life, or 
preserving him from corruption. 

When a young man is admitted to be 
in a sufiiciently wor state to serve his 
country, he receives what is called a feuille 
de route, and is ordered to join a particular 
regiment. Perhaps he may have to traverse 
the whole of France. We met, on a Sadne 


steamer, once, a young fellow, who told us 
very dismally that he was going to join his 
regiment at Carcassonne. This is the first time, 
irobably, that such a youth has ever been 
et loose into the world, beyond parental, or, at 
any rate, neighbouring surveillance. He soon 
adopts a what-do-I-care sort of look and 


manner, and feels preetorian impulses bubble up 
within him. On his arrival at his quarters, the 
old hands, seeing that he is terribly green, un- 
dertake to polish him up, They begin by mak- 
ing him spend the money which his mother has 
slipped into his hand at parting, and which he 
has not disposed of on the way, in wine and 
brandy—which they drink ; and in tobacco— 
which they smoke. They teach him all 
manner of new games at cards, especially 
those in which the loser is to remain until 
fortune turns—which it never does—with his 
nose in a split stick, The young conscript 
fancies that he is highly honoured. Then 
they proceed to show him that this is a rough 
wok, He is compelled to learn the sword- 
exercise with masters of the art, who, in 
spite of the button, contrive to lacerate his 
breast and arms. Sometimes, just as if these 
French privates had taken lessons of English 
Officers, the old hands wake up the new comer 
at night, and, before he can well open his.eyes 
put a wooden ‘sabre in his hand, and order him 
to slash away at some terrible dragoon, who 
parries at first ; but who, if the attack be too 
furious, soon shows the young victim .that 
defence is part of the art of war, 

The remark has often been made, that 
French soldiers of the line are wonderfully 
small, although they are, to a certain extent, 
the picked men of the country. The dimi- 
nutiveness no doubt arises from the general 

verty—absolute want of food. Not only 
is the average consumption of meat per head 


little above an ounce'a day, but in many 
provinces the people have never tasted 
wheaten bread. They live on barley and 
oats, chesnuts, beans, vegetables, often not in 
sufficient quantities. When, thetefore, the 
young conscript is transferred to his regi- 
ment, and fed upon meat, he always becomes 
ill; although afterwards, when his system has 
accustomed itself to. this new kind of food 
for two or three years, he finds the rations 
insufficient. The tremendous exertion he un- 
dergoes as a preparation for active service 
gives him a terrible appetite ; and he is ever 
looking about, seeking what he may devour. 

The people usually speak in a tone of com- 
miseration of the common soldier, whether 
he appear before them in the character of a 
tourlourou—the vulgar designation of a young 
conscript—or of a piou-piou, regular soldier. 
Unless he happen to belong to a family in 
easy circumstances, who furnish him with 
aid now and: then, he has only one sous 
per day at his disposal, for tobacco, brandy, 
and other. enjoyments. He is besides so 
common a character, that he has few of the 
consolations of a dashing life-guardsman. 
Servant-maids do not look up to him with 
awe and admiration, although they may now 
and then vouchsafe a glance of indulgent pity. 
His costume suggests nothing but poverty ; 
and the long peace has almost dissociated it 
from the idea of glory. He is constantly 
seen escorting along the crowded streets of 
Paris, with all military precaution, a miser- 
able beggar, a drunken brawler, or a too 
eloquent fish-woman, :Three men with fixed 
bayonets are the fewest required for a ser- 
vice of this kind. The Eastern war will, 
however, probably in a great measure change 
all this ; for, in spite of everything, the French 
soldier fights nobly. It should be added to 
his honour, on the testimony of one who has 
had daily opportunities of seeing him in and 
about the camp at Boulogne, that he is a 
good-humoured, pleasant, well-conducted fel- 
low, with a vast deal of the true gentleman 
in his breast. As to his officers, they are pro- 
bably better trained for their work and less 
disposed to shirk it or make light of it, than 
any class of men in the world, 
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